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PREFACE AND DEDICATION. 



I have passed my SOth birthday. By any good 
light I can still read fine newspaper print without 
glasses. My handwriting is as regular, all my nerves 
as steady, my appetite and digestion as good 
and my step almost as springy, as they were 40 
years ago. Yet I have outlived all partisan bias 
and prejudice. Have no personal interest in party 
politics beyond a desire to transmit to my grand- 
children unimpaired the constitutional government, 
by which our forefathers hoped to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to themselves and their posterity^. 
What I desire for my own I desire for the grand- 
children of all my neighbors ; and use this word in 
its scriptural sense (see St. Luke ch. x., v. 25 to 37), 
to include all citizens of the United States. By 
nature and practice I am an optimist. My good 
health and long life are chiefly due to the habit of 
always taking a cheerful view of whatever happens. 
But I can not ignore the lessons of history and the 
signs of the times, all pointing to that transition 
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from popular to monarchical or imperial govern- 
ment, which the forecast of John Adams and Alex- 
ander Hamilton predicted for these states, when 
they should " become a great nation." 

I have therefore written this little book for 
those of my neighbors, whose busy lives leave them 
no leisure to ascertain the facts, or read the signs 
of the times. I dedicate it to them, and more 
especially to the young men, who have recently 
become, and the boys soon to become, voters ; with 
the assurance of my love and solicitude for their 
welfare and prosperity. 

Their sincere friend, 

BEN. E. GREEN. 



SHAKESPEARE AND GOETHE 

ON 

Gresham's Law and the Single Gold 

Standard. 



Of late there has been much talk about 
"Gresham's Law." Of the living generations of 
English speaking people, not one in 10,000 ever 
heard of him until recently. Suddenly he has be- 
come famous. They would like to know who he 
was; when and where he lived ; under what circum- 
stances he promulgated his law ; and what that 
law is. 

Sir Thomas Gresham w^s an English merchant, 
who wrote on commercial and kindred topics in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603). His so-called 
law read as follows : 

"If debased coin is attempted to be circulated with full 
valued coin, all of the latter will disappear from circulation, 
and the overvalued and debased coin will alone remain to the 
ruin of our commerce and business." 

From the dawn of civilization — long before and 
long after Gresham's day — silver and gold were 
both recognized as "Me precious metah^'^ fit for 
coinage and intended by the creator for man's use 
as money. As civilization progressed, piracy on the 
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seas, rapine on land, gave place to industry and 
commerce, as roads to wealth ; and the ever increas- 
ing demand for more money led to, and compelled, 
the use of the paper substitutes of the credit sys- 
tem. The evolution of that system, through its 
various forms of exchequer bills, treasury notes, 
bank notes, checks drawn by individuals on bank- 
book-credits, clearing house settlements, etc., etc., 
in time developed and made known certain im- 
portant tendencies and results. Among these were : 

1st. Great instability of prices : — frequent con- 
tractions with fall of prices, alternating with fre- 
quent expansions with rise of prices. Because of 
these fluctuations the system has frequently been 
likened to a huge inverted cone with apex resting 
on a very narrow base of silver and gold coins. 

2nd. The smaller this base, the more room for 
credit substitutes for money, and the greater 
necessity for them — the more frequent, sudden and 
severe, the contractions and expansions and fall 
and rise of prices — the more supreme and absolute 
the sovereignty of those who control the credit 
system. In this industrial and commercial age and 
among trading communities the power to coin 
money and regulate its value has become the most 
important of all the attributes of sovereignty. But 
inasmuch as 95 per cent, of all the world's exchanges 
are now made by the use — not of money but — of 
credit substitutes for money, the sovereign power to 
issue substitutes for money, and regulate their vol- 
ume and value has become as much more important 
and far-reaching as 95 is to 5. 
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The most notable result of the credit system 
was the organization, aboat the mMdle of the 19th 
century, of The European Graih) Council op Inter- 
national Finance. 

In 1857 the London Spectator described that 
Orand Council as follows : 

"The new power in Europe." 

"A powerful combination, more than political, more per- 
sonal than a Congress of diplomatists and princes." 

"A new order, a new administration in the world." 

"A grand council of small numbers that could all be as- 
sembled in a drawing-room." 

"Remarkable for being closely connected with the govern- 
ments of all the principal states of the world, while at the same 
time not closely connected with the states under those govern- 
ments." 

"Alien to any particular country, and yet deeply rooted 
in the administration of each country." 

"Alien to the aristocracy of any country, and yet becom- 
ing more powerful and therefore more respected than any one 
aristocracy." 

"Superior to the political administration of the separate 
countries, it has its home equally in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Amsterdam, St. Petersburg and London." 

"Ignorant of Constitutional checks, dangerous alike to 
the material condition, the political independence and the 
domestic order of states in which it has its agents." 

"More close than the Grand Council of Venice, infinitely 
more arbitrary." 

Behind the closed doors of this Grand Council 
the scheme was hatched, which the Hon. John G 
Carlisle, when in Congress, characterized as 

"The conspiracy to destroy by legislation and otherwise 
from three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the 
world." 
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He denounced it as 

"The most gigantic crime of this or any other age; the 
consummation of which would ultimately entail more misery 
upon the human race than all the wars, pestilences and 
famines, that ever occurred in the history of the world." 

Organized to seize control of the finances of all 
the principal states of the world ; — to make the 
credit of their "small numbers" the substitutes for 
money in all of those states ; — to force contractions 
and expansions of the currencies of those states 
wherever and when they pleased ; — nothing could 
serve the purposes of that Grand Council so well as 
the demonetization of silver. After centuries of 
oblivion, Gresham's language above quoted was 
resurrected and proclaimed as a law, for a purpose 
which Gresham, if living, would be foremost to 
condemn. That purpose was to bring the weight 
and authority of his name in support of their asser- 
tion that the coinage of silver would cause gold coin 
to disappear from circulation. By this perversion 
of his meaning they sought to secure from all the 
principal states of the world the desired legislation 
to demonetize silver. 

Gresham had no such thought. In his day there 
was no question of monometallism or bimetallism. 
Nor was there then any thought of protecting 
African and Australian gold miners against the 
competition of American silver miners ; much less 
any thought of giving to the European Grand Coun- 
cil of International Finance the power to contract 
and expand the currencies of all the principal states 
of the world when and wherever its " small num- 
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bers " may wish to buy at low or sell at high prices. 

It never entered Qresham's brain that genuine 
silver coins would cause genuine gold coins to dis- 
appear, or that genuine gold coins would cause 
genuine silver coins to disappear. He was referring 
to a practice of the despotic Kings of that time, 
analogous to that of the counterfeiters and coin- 
clippers of today; and differing from them only in* 
this, that those Kings could and did issue their 
"debased" or counterfeit coins as legal tender; 
which our counterfeiters and coin-clippers cannot do. 
Gresham meant that counterfeit gold coins would 
cause genuine gold coins to disappear, and counter- 
feit silver coins would cause genuine silver coins to 
disappear, if issued byOovernment as legal tender. In 
his mild protest against this abuse of Kingly power in 
the 16th century, there would be now, on the thres- 
hold of the 20th, nothing to lift him above the level 
of other honest men. But it is well to keep his 
name in remembrance; for in his day it required 
nerve and manliness to write as he did. If Queen 
Elizabeth had been of the same temper and in the 
same financial straits as some of her predecessors, 
it might have cost him his head, or at the least a 
life imprisonment in the Tower of London. 

Shakespeare, born 1564, was Gresham's cotem- 
porary. He knew what Gresham meant. One short 
sentence of a dozen words in his King Lear con- 
denses a volume of comment on the true meaning 
of what is now called " Qresham's Law." It is of 
interest for another reason ; because it shows a long 
step in advance on the line of greater freedom of 
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speech under ''Good Queen Bess." Then, as now, 
playwrights sought applause by witty allusions to 
current popular- topics. Gresham had been calling 
attention to one of two great abuses of Kingly 
power. The other was the ^^Press Gang^'^ entrap- 
ping the witless into accepting the gift of a shilling, 
and then pressing them into the military or naval 
service under pretense of their having voluntarily 
enlisted in the King's service by accepting the 
money. When in the mad scene (act iv, sc. vi) 
the crazy King said : 

"They can not touch me for coining: / am the King 
himself,' ' 

doubtless a stormof applause burst from pit, boxes 
and galleries. When Lear went on to say, 

"Here's your press-money," 

what shouts must have gone up in approval of the 
playwright and actor, and disapproval of the two 
practices alluded to ! 

Gresham and Shakespeare both had reference 
to the practice of tampering with the current coin 
of the realm by the King through processes, for 
which a subject could be ^Uouohed^^ and punished 
as a criminal. Neither of them could then antici- 
pate that three centuries later Gresham's language 
would be quoted and his meaning perverted, to 
bolster a scheme to put silver among the base 
metals, as unfit for coinage; and thereby bring 
worse ruin to commerce and business. 

Two centuries later England had become the 
creditor nation 'of the world. She had loaned cheap 
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money and sold goods to her neighbors of the con- 
tinent of Europe and others, when money, or sub- 
stitute currency, was abundant and cheap. Wishing 
to make her collections in contracted and therefore 
dearer money, she demonetized silver and adopted 
the single gold standard. The honesty of this " finan- 
cial juggle," as it was called by the London Quar- 
terly Review in 1882, was as questionable as is now 
her right to seize, vi et ar mis, the gold and diamond 
mines and other lands of the Boers, and divide the 
latter among her own subjects in 240 acre lots, on 
condition of their occupying them for ten years, as 
now proposed. The purpose was to make her foreign 
debtors pay back .scarce and dear money for the 
abundant and cheap money she had loaned, and to 
collect in dear money for goods she had sold at cheap 
money prices. 

Ricardo was then, in and for England, the recog- 
nized authority on all financial problems. He as- 
sured the British Government and public that the 
change to the single gold standard would not reduce 
prices, nor increase the burden of debt paying at 
home, more than 5 per cent. Events proved that 
the fall in prices averaged 50 per cent, and the bur- 
den of debt paying was doubled, or 20 times Ricar- 
do's estimate of 6 per cent. The "juggle" hit her 
own subjects as hard as it hit her foreign debtors. 
The Quarterly Review declared that the result was 

"the overwhelming and unmerited ruin of the commerce, 
manufactures and agriculture of the Empire." 

But bj' the ruin of many a few, who understood 
the *^ juggle," were inordinately enriched. More- 
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over, for every one white British subject pauperized 
at home, the British crown would gain thousands of 
copper colored tributaries in India. This was a 
motive for the change to the single gold standard 
even more potent than those above mentioned. 
Silver being the only " current money with the mer- 
chants'^ in the East Indies, England was compelled 
to have silver coin to pay her East Indian armies 
and develop her Empire in the Orient. As far back 
as 1805 she had to pay a high premium for the silver 
needed for that purpose. In 1816 her long headed 
statesmen saw that she would require for India all 
the then known accumulations of silver. By de- 
monetizing it at home they hoped to be able to get 
what they needed for India at a discount, instead 
of having to pay a premium for it ; especially if she 
could persuade all the other principal states of 
Europe and the United States to follow her example. 
The Report of the Historical Manuscript Com- 
mission of the American Historical Society, for 
December 30, 1896, by I. Franklin Jameson, Talcott 
Williams, Frederic J.Turner and William P. Trent, 
printed at the Governlnent Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, under date of 1897, contains among much 
other interesting matter the diary of Edward Hook- 
er, which curiously enough throws light on this and 
other matters now of general interest. Mr. Hooker 
being in Columbia, South Carolina, visited the State 
House for recreation. The Senate were debating on 
the Slave trade ; and the proposition was to close 
the ports of South Carolina against the slave trading 
ships of NeW England. It is inferable from the 
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context that the opponents. of the slave trade had 
argued that it caused a scarcity of silver, and raised 
the rate of interest on loans. Mr. Hooker wrote, 
Dec. 9, 1805 : 

" Mr. Izard spoke with much ingenuity in favor of keeping 
open the ports. When I went in he was speaking on the ques- 
tion of interest; and attempting to show that the scarcity of 
specie (silver) in the country was not owing to the Slave 
trade, but to the exportation of (silver) dollars to Great Britain, 
where a high premium is given for them to carry on the East 
India trade with, and also to the East India trade itself as 
carried on by Americans — particularly the New Englanders. 
He spoke with some humor on the enterprise of the New 
Englanders in " sallying out from every little village where a 
boat of a few tons burthen, and that will hold five Yankees 
can come up, and entering on East India voyages with a little 
ginseng to barter with and the rest of the cargo in dollars." 
In stating the inducements which exist for the exportation of 
specie (silver) thither, he observed that the population is so 
great in China, it can not be increased — and public officers are 
appointed to go about the streets every morning and bury, or 
throw into the rivers the bodies of infants that have been cast 
out. This immense population makes the price of labor so 
very small that we in America and Great Britain, who are 
accustomed to such high wages and prices, can't have any 
conception of it. I have seen, says he, a black silk vest, that 
any beau in the State would be proud to wear, sold in Canton 
for seven pence •( 123^ cents), and a complete suit of nankeen 
from head to shoulders (foot?) sold for half a dollar." 

Senator Izard was one of South Carolina's ablest 
men. Edward Hooker speaks of his extensive "mer- 
cantile and geographical knowledge." As a mer- 
chant he had travelled in Great Britain and the 
Orient. He told what he had ''«^e/i," and knew to 
be facts ; namely, " the inducements for the expor- 
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tation of silver " to the Orient^ and the *' high pre- 
mium" paid in Great Britain for silver to carry on 
the East India trade. 

In 1749 a great genius was born in Germany. 
Emerson, in his Representative Men^ thought to em- 
phasize his concept of the reach and grandeur of 
Plato's wisdom by calling him 

"This eldest Gk)ethe." 
Of Goethe Emerson said : 

" He was the soul of his century. If that was learned and 
had become by population, compact organization and drill of 
parts, one great exploring expedition, accumulating a glut of 
facts and fruits too fast for any hitherto existing navatis to 
classify, this man's mind had ample chambers for the distri- 
bution of all. It is really of little consequence what topic he 
writes upon. He sees at every pore and has a certain gravi- 
tation towards truth. What he says of religion, of passion, of 
marriage, of manners, of property, of paper money, of periods 
of belief, of omens, of luck, or whatever else, refuses to be 
forgotten. 

The old eternal Genius, who built the world, has confided 
himself more to this man than to any other. He has no aims 
less large than the conquest of universal truth to be his por- 
tion. A man not to be bribed, nor deceived nor overawed. He 
is the type of culture, the amateur of all arts and sciences and 
events. There is no weapon in the armory of universal genius 
he did not take into his hand. He lays a ray of light under 
every fact. From him nothing is' hid, nothing withholden." 

Johan Wolfgang von Goethe, (born 1749, dying 
1832), lived long and late enough to be an eye-wit- 
ness of the "overwhelming and unmerited ruin" so 
pathetically deplored by the London Quarterly Re- 
view. It led him to find a place in the great work 
of his long life, Faust, (begun in 1769 and not com- 
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pleted until 1831), to proclaim that the use of silver 
with gold is indispensable to make 

"The world cheerful and bright." 

Miss Swanwick's translation of the passage reads 
as follows : 

"The sun himself is purest gold; 
Now, when with Sol fair Luna does unite, 
Silver with Gk)ld, cheerful the world and bright. 
Then easy 'tis to gain what e'er one seeks : 
Parks, gardens, palaces and rosy cheeks." 

Goethe taught that, as the old eternal genius, 
who built the world, made the sun and moon to 
divide the day from the night and give light to the 
world, man's habitation, so he made Silver with 
Gold for man's use as money : that this union is best 
for all — the rich, the well-to-do and the laboring 
poor. With silver united to gold, it is easy for the 
rich to gain and keep palaces and parks ; for the 
well-to-do to gain and keep cottages and gardens ; 
and for the laboring poor to gain and keep the 
health and rosy cheeks that attend on regular em- 
ployment, fair wages and square meals. Without 
night with its moon and refreshing dews, man would 
soon sink exhausted, and vegetation, on which his 
happiness and life depend, would parch and f^hrivel 
from the continued heat. So without silver, to tem- 
per and counteract the cyclones of gold-basis-paper- 
money contractions and expansions, parks and gar* 
dens would parch and shrivel, palaces and cottages 
disappear as if by magic, and the cheeks of labor 
take on the pallor of enforced idleness, hunger and 
starvation. 
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Mr. Paul Leroy Beaulieu, of France, in the in- 
terest of the European Grand Council of Inter- 
national Finance, has graciously volunteered to 
teach American statesmen the science (or art?) of 
" intelligent finance." See his article in the Forum 
for December, 1895. 

The principal points of his argument for the 
demonetization of silver are, verbatim et literatim^ 
as follows : 

1. "The volume of money and its substitutes should not 
be rigid and uniform, but elastic and variable: so th&t they 
will now contract and now expand. 

2. Intelligent finance consists in regulating the volume 
and value of money and its substitutes by raising or lowering 
the rate of interest. 

3. Governments are ill-fitted and ill-equipped to regulate 
the volume or value of money and its substitutes; because this 
capacity to contract and expand can hardly exist under govern- 
ment management. Only professional bankers can, with com- 
petence and tact, acquit themselves of the task of furnishing 
substitutes for money in the proper proportions, varying as 
these do from day to day. 

4. Governments should turn over so much of sovereignty 
as relates to money and its substitutes to persons of experi- 
ence, tact and nimbleness of mind, and possessing certain 
powers and methods of regulating the supply and demand of 
both the fiduciary (substitute?) currency and metallic money." 

If '.'from day to day " contractions and expan- 
sions, with "from day today" variations in the rate 
of interest (value) of money, be desirable, then in- 
deed there can be little question of the wisdom of 
demonetizing silver. In such case the only question 
would be of the wisdom of demonetizing gold, as 
well as silver, as advocated by the Hon. John Burns, 
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of the British Farliament and London County Coun- 
cil. To leave the money functions of gold unim- 
paired^ after having legislated them out of silver, 
would be a good thing for the uncrowned financial 
Czars of the Grand Council. It would make them 
^^ absolute masters of all trade and commerce J'^ to use 
the language of the lamented Garfield. They could 
then contract and put prices down in New York, and 
expand and thereby put prices up in Liverpool, 
Havre, London and Paris — all by one and the same 
operation. The '''' portability'*^ of gold and facilities 
of modern rapid transit would make this an easy 
task for them. What New York City bank would 
dare to continue its usual line of discounts, when 
the Grand Council were withdrawing gold coin for 
shipment to Europe? What interior bank would 
venture to continue its usual line of discounts when 
the telegraph announced shipments of gold coin to 
Europe and curtailment of discounts by the New 
York City banks.? 

But would these contractions and expansions 
and rise and fall of the rate of interest be a good 
thing for the people of the United States, or of any 
of the principal States of the world? 

This is best answered in the words of one of 

our wisest and purest statesmen, who more than 60 

years ago^ said : 

''It is difficult to imagine anything more mischievous in 
all the pursuits of life than frequent and sudden expansions 
and contractions. None but those in the secret know what to 
do. All are pausing and looking out to ascertain whether an 
expansion or contratjtion is next to follow, and what will be its 
extent and duration; and if perchance an error be committed — 
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if it expands when a contraction is expected, or the reverse — 
the most prudent may lose by the miscalculation the fruits of 
a life of toil and care. The consequence is to discourage in- 
dustry and convert the whole community into stock jobbers 
and speculators." 

"No honest industry, pursued with a view to moderate 
and steady profit, can be safe in the midst of such sudden and 
violent vicissitudes." 

" All feel that the currency is a delicate subject, requiring 
to be touched with the utmost caution; but in order that it 
may be seen as well as felt why it is so delicate — why slight 
touches, either in depressing or elevating it, agitate and con- 
vulse the whole community, I will pause to explain the cause. 
If we take the aggregate property of a community, that which 
forms the currency constitutes, in value, a very small propor- 
tion of the whole. What this proportion is in our country and 
other commercial and trading communities is somewhat un- 
certain. I speak coDJecturally in fixing it ai8 one to twenty or 
thirty, though I presume this is not far from the truth ; and 
yet this small proportion of the property of the community 
regulates the value of all the rest, and forms the medium of 
circulation, by which all its exchanges are effected; bearing, 
in this respect, a striking similarity, considering the diversity 
of the subjects, to the blood in the human or animal system. 
If we turn our attention to the laws which govern the circula- 
tion, we shall find one of the most important to be, that, as 
the circulation is decreased or increased, the rest of the prop- 
erty will, all other circumstances remaining the same, be de- 
creased or increased in value exactly in the same proportion. 
To illustrate : If a community should have an aggregate amount 
of property of $31,000,000, of which $1,000,000 constitutes its 
currency; and that $1,000,000 should be reduced one- tenth 
part, that is to say, $100,000, the value of the rest will be re- 
duced in like manner one-tenth part, that is $3,000,000. And 
here a very important fact discloses itself, which explains why 
the currency should be touched with such delicacy, and why 
stability and uniformity are such essential qualities. I mean 
that a small absolute reduction of the currency makes a great 
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absolute reduction of the value of the entire property of the 
community, as we see in the case supposed, where a reduction 
of $100,000 in the currency reduces the aggregate value of 
property $3,000,000 — a sum thirty times greater than the re- 
duction of the currency. Firom this results an important con- 
sideration. If we suppose the entire currency to be in the 
hands of one portion of the community, and the property in 
the hands of the other portion, the former, by having the 
currency under their exclusive control, might control the value 
of all the property in the community, and possess themselves 
of it at their pleasure. Take the case already selected, and 
suppose that those, who hold the currency diminish it one-half 
by abstracting that amount from circulation — the effect of 
which would be to reduce the circulation to $500,000. The 
value of property would also be reduced one-half, that is 
$15)000,000. Let the process be reversed, and the money ab- 
stracted gradually restored to circulation, and the value of the 
property would again be increased to $30,000,000. It must be 
obvious that, by alternating these processes and purchasing 
at the point of the greatest depression, when the circulation 
is the least, and selling at the point of the greatest elevation, 
when it is the fullest, the supposed moneyed class, who could 
at pleasure increase or diminish the circulation, by abstracting 
or restoring it, might also at pleasure control the entire prop- 
erty of the country. Let it ever be borne in mind that the 
exchangeable value of the circulating medium, compared with 
the property and the business of the community, remains fixed 
and can never be diminished or increased by increasing or 
diminishing its quantity; while, on the contrary, the exchange- 
able value of the property, compared to the currency, must 
increase or decrease with every addition or diminution of the 
latter. It results from this that there is a dangerous antag- 
onist relation between those who hold or command the curren- 
cy and the rest of the community j but, fortunately for the 
country, the holders of property and of the currency are so 
blended as not to constitute separate classes. Yet it is worthy 
of remark-^it deserves strongly to attract the attention of 
those, who have charge of the public affairs — that under the 
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:  

operation of the banking system, and that peculiar description 
of property existing in the shape of credit, or stock, public or 
private, which so strikingly distinguishes modern society from 
all that has preceded it, there is a strong tendency to create a 
separate moneyed interest, accompanied with all the dangers 
which must necessarily result from such interest, and which 
deserves to be most carefully watched and restricted." 

Then (1834) only "a strong tendency:" now 
(1900) the consummation. Federal legislation, dur- 
ing the delirium of the war between the States and 
since, has created "a separate moneyed interest 
antagonist to the rest of the community." The 
separation and antagonism is manifest in national 
and state organizations, with presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, secretaries, treasurers and executive cohi- 
mittees, claiming and exercising the sovereign pow- 
er to issue and regulate the volume and value of 
the substitutes for money, by which 90 to 96 per 
cent, of all exchanges are effected. In Europe this 
consummation was reached earlier than in America. 
In 1857 the London Spectator said : 

"It is said that the position of Mons. de Momy is not 
satisfactory either to the Emperor of all the Russias or to the 
Emperor of the French. But M. de Momy is filling a comer, 
which has become independent of Emperors. He has attached 
himself to the Grand Council of International Finance ; and it 
is that Grand Council at present which arranges the affairs of 
the world by the power of the purse, let potentates and parlia- 
ments think what they may. 

We are not considering the commercial disturbance crea- 
ted by the necessity, which is forced upon Europe just at 
present, of undergoing a high rate of interest for ordinary 
commercial accommodation. We are simply considering the 
magnitude and independence of that power of combined mil- 
lions. It can command not only a mass of capitals, enough to 
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determine the financial operations of a government, the. suc- 
cess or failure of a state loan; but it can influence, beneficially 
or fatally, the course of trade, by turning on any one branch 
the combined mass of capitals from states elsewhere; just as 
the five potentates of Europe can muster an army, which 
would crush the people of any one Empire mutinying against 
any one of the five." 

It is no small objection to the Grand Council's 
scheme for consolidating their power to control the 
finances of all the principal states of the world that 
it has cut down the market price of American sil- 
ver one half, or more, by taking from it the use 
and function, for which it was created by an all- 
wise Providence. That was a stunning blow to one 
important American industry. But it was of small 
importance, compared with its "fatal influence" 
on all other American industries and on "the 
course of trade." 

In his book, entitled "The People's Money," 
Mr. W. L. Trenholni takes an optimistic view of 
" the portability of gold?'* He says : 

" So long as the industrial world is made up of numerous 
distinct communities, the obstacles to transportation will keep 
each community's stock of silver nearly constant in quantity, 
and consequently nearly stable in value; while the stock of 
gold will be more variable, because value is more portable in 
gold than in silver, and consequently its value as a basis will 
be less stable." 

He then goes on to argue that by modern facil- 
ities for rapid transportation, 

" Gold can be made to derive equability of value from its 
superior portability . ' ' 

But by his own showing all " the numerous dis- 
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tinct communities of the industrial world'' must 
first be welded into one. Thereanent he has a 
beatific vision of a coming financial millenium^ 
when nothing but gold will be money, and every- 
thing will be just lovely. In his mind's eye, he sees 

"An Emperor throned in London;" 

whose power and authority shall be co-extensive 
with the wide- wide world ; 

" whose empire includes every man, woman and child on 
the face of the earth, who is engaged in industry, or remotely 
dependent on those so engaged, and who must determine and 
control values (and fix prices) wherever industry plies the 
plow, the pick, the hammer, the shuttle, or the yard stick." 

He sees this London Emperor using modern 
rapid transit, telegraphy by wire, cable and wire- 
less, fast railroad trains on land, fleet steamers on 
the water, flying ships in the air — to speed the 
flight of gold coin from city to city and from pro- 
vince to province of his world-wide empire, when- 
ever he may wish to put prices down in one or v,p 
in another. 

Mr. Wegg was wont to drop into poetry when 
preparing the grindstone for Mr. Boffin's nose. Mr. 
Trenholm drops into metonymy and allegory, 
which are akin to poetry. He sometimes calls his 
ideal London Emperor by allegorial and meto- 
nymic names, such as "Lombard Street" and 
"Finance," the place of business and the occupa- 
tion for the man ; from which we have cause to 
infer that he does not contemplate that any one of 
the real hona fide Emperors will weld into one all 
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the numerous distinct communities of the indus- 
trial world, but has his mind's eye on one of the 
ruling Princes of the Grand Council of Interna- 
tional Finance. Be that as it may. His world- 
wide Emperor and those Princes will not be like 
the God Saturn of the ancient Pagan poets, always 
benevolent and beneficent, covering '^all the men, 
women and children on the face of the earth" with 
the quiet happiness and content of the pastoral 
scenes of the Golden Age. So long as there is so 
much human nature in man, they will be controlled 
more by self interest than by the general welfare. 
They can use rapid transit and the portability of 
gold for evil as easily as for good — to oppress as 
readily as to bless the people. With portable gold 
as the only money, no longer aided by non-portable 
silver to uphold the huge inverted cone of substi- 
tutes for money, they can make a "Black Friday " 
in New York City every day of the week, and 
every week in the year, by a mere threat of ex- 
porting a few millions of gold coin. No actual 
export will be necessary. A cablegram of a few 
words would suffice to produce a panic that would 
spread over the whole country as fast and as far as 
the telegraph could carry the news of an export of 
gold coin. The single gold standard is a grindstone 
for the people's noses. 

Under the old state banks system we had ex- 
pansions and contractions, with panics occurring at 
intervals of 15 to 20 years. In 1871 or 2, Gen. P. 
M. B. Young, then in Congress, sent me a printed 
circular, which had been distributed on the desks 
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of the House of Representatives. It was signed by 
Henry Olews : He said : 

" For the last five years we have had nothing but a series 
of oscillations from extreme ease to excessive stringency in 
the money market. First, for a few weeks, or months, 
money seeking borrowers at 2 to 4 per ceftt. ; then a transi- 
tion in si few days to rates on call loans, ranging from 10 to 
50 per cent., and even higher. (See note.) These wide fluc- 
tuations in the market value of money have become chronic, 
and panics now occur two or three times a year." 

Surely here was contraction and expansion and 
rise and fall of the rate of interest, enough to sat- 
isfy the most zealous advocate of the single gold 
standard, or the most ardent agent of the European 
Grand Council. But it was not left for the nine- 
teenth century to make the discovery that eager- 
ness to heap up riches is the most insatiate and at 
the same time the most short-sighted of human 
passions. Far back in prehistoric times this was 
told in the mythical story of Midas. Not content 
with great wealth, he asked the God Bacchus to 
grant him the power of turning everything he 
touched into gold. He did not foresee that his 
teeth could not masticate, nor his stomach digest, 
food, which his touch had turned into gold. He 
was thankful when the jolly God of Wine con- 
sented to take back the fatal gift. Much later the 
same lesson was taught by ^sop in many of his 
fables: ex. gr., in that of the country man, who 
killed the goose that was laying golden eggs ; and 

Note — It has reached 3 per cent per day, or 90 per cent, 
per month, or 1095 per cent, per annum. 
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in that of the old woman, who in her greed to 
make her hens lay two eggs a day, instead of one, 
made them so fat that they ceased to lay any. 

Today human nature is the same as in the days 
of Midas and ^Esop. The two houses of Congress — 
one supposed to represent the people and the other 
the several states, to each and every one of which 
the right to make silver coin a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts was expressly reserved by the Con- 
stitution — have betrayed their trusts. They have 
practically abdicated the most important part of 

the sovereignty entrusted to them by that instru- 
ment. They have placed the money power in the 
hands of a few individuals in New York City, 
Chicago and other financial centers. At their 
several homes these individuals could be counted 
on the finders of one hand. Brought together at 
any one of the financial centers, they could all be 
assembled in a drawing room. They can contract 
the circulation and put prices down, whenever they 
wish to buy cheap ; and they can expand the circu- 
lation and put prices up, whenever they wish to 
"unload" with large profits. And yet they were 
not happy. They wanted their hens to lay two 
eggs a day, instead of one. The legal tender qual- 
ity of non-portable silver was to some small extent 
a restriction on their "absolute mastery of all 
trade and commerce." The people's credit in the 
shape of U. S. Treasury Notes was another restric- 
tion. They wanted these impediments swept out 
of their way. They do not see that they are there- 
by making it easier for the European Grand 
Council of International Finance to force contrac- 
tions when they want expansions, and expansions 
when they want contractions. 

December 20th, 1899. 
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The foregoing was written many months before 
the Presidential nominations at Philadelphia and 
Kansas City, During the closing four weeks of the 
canvass I was in the North-west. Wherever I went, 
I found a pamphlet, entitled 

" THE VITAL ISSUE ! 

An Honest Dollar the Basis of Prosperity, 

by 

Hon. David Jayne Hill, L. L. D. 

Published by the Republican National Committee, Chi- 
cago, 111.** 

On lunch counters, cigar stands and other public 
places, piles of this pamphlet invited passers-by to 

"Take one. Read and hand to your neighbour.** 

The first cursory glance at the one I took brought 
to mind Milton's description of Belial, whose skill 
in the use, (or abuse?), of words could make the 
worse appear the better reason ; but 

" All was false and hollow.'* 

It also brought to mind the play, entitled 

"The Double Falsehood," 

which Theobald tried to pass, and succeeded in list- 
ing in the Bodleian catalogue, as the genuine coin- 
age of Shakespeare's genius. Also that other fel- 
low, who never let a story spoil for want of facts, 
and therefore invented his to suit his varying occa- 
sions, as he went along. Nevertheless, I could but 
wonder at the want of charity for those, who do not 
see through its glasses, and the torrent of bad names 
applied, to them; such as "ignorant, or meaning to 
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impose on the ignorance of others " — " dishonest " — 
** repudiators " — " anarchists " — *' Dick Turpins " — 
" Robbers "-—and "Demagogues." 

On a second reading, more at leisure, the won- 
der grew that so many grown men, of more than 
average intellect and education, could be misled by 
assertions made on one page only to be contradicted 
and disproved on the next. But this is easily ex- 
plained. In the busy life of this country few can 
take time to read critically, to analyse, compare and 
sift a few grains of truth from a bushel of untruth. 
Some have widowed mothers, or sisters, or younger 
brothers to care for. Some have wives and children 
to '* hustle" for. Some have a loved one, whom 
they hope sometime, sooner or later, to call by the 
endearing name of ^'wife," and are struggling to 
get able to surround her with the comforts, if not 
the elegancies of a home. Some, without any of 
these spurs to "hustling," are so eager in the pur- 
suit of the almighty dollar, that they can not stop 
to do a little thinking for themselves about the na- 
ture and functions of that dollar. 

Silently, but effectively, this pamphlet did much 
of the work of re-electing President McKinley. " It 
more than made up for his loss of votes on other 
issues, thought to be of minor importance and less — 
" vital." 

Bryan was right in insisting on the silver plank 
at Kansas City. It was a great mistake to subor- 
dinate that to Imperialism. Now, as always, in 
modern as in ancient times, the encroachments of 
Imperialism are indirect, covert and insidious. 
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Average voters, long accastomed to popular govern- 
ment and confident of its stability, are unmindful 
of the lessons of history. They were therefore pre- 
pared to accept as true the assertion tliat Imperi- 
alism was only a " scare-crow," to divert attention 
from the " dishonest silver dollar." No attempt was 
made, so far as they knew, to meet and disprove 
that assertion, that the silver dollar was a dishonest 
dollar; and, believing this, as honest men they 
voted against it. To the friends of popular govern- 
ment, it is a comfort to know that this spirit of 
honesty, though misled, was as potent a factor in 
the last Presidential election as Chairman Hanna's 

** Barrels of Money." 

The whole argument of the above mentioned 
pamphlet rests on Gresham's Law. Take notice that 
it was thought necessary to misquote Gresham's 
language and falsify his meaning. See in parallel 
columns what Gresham wrote and what this pamph- 
let says he wrote. 



What Gresham wrote : 

If debased coin is attemp- 
ted to be circulated with full 
valued coin, all of the latter 
will disappear and the over 
valued and debased coin will 
alone remain, to the ruin of 
our commerce and business. 



Gresham's Law as 
amended by Hon. Da- 
vid Jayrie Hill, L. L. D. 

When two kinds of money 
of unequal value are put 
in circulation together, the 
cheaper money always drives 
out the dearer. 



Gre^sham's Law as thus amended is a machine 
of duplex action, like the old negro's trap, which 
caught the varmints " a cumin and a gwyin." The 
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Assistant Secretary's argument to prove the dis- 
honesty of the silver dollar, so -far as based on 
Gresham's Law amended by himself, is in sum and 
substance, as follows : 

First premise. From 1792 until 1834, the silver 
dollar, being the cheaper money, drove out of circu- 
lation the gold dollar, which was the dearer money. 

Second premise. But when in 1834 the ratio 
was changed from 15 to 1 to 16 to 1, and the silver 
dollar was thereby cheapened to the extent of the 
difference between 15 to 1 and 16 to 1, (about 6 per 
cent), then gold, which was thereby increased in 
value to that extent, began to drive out of circula- 
tion the cheapened silver. 

Ergo^ the silver dollar is a dishonest dollar. 

Q. E. D. 

But the premises are incorrect and the logic 
wont hold water. 

The thief's cry, "stop, thief," is a familiar ex- 
ample of a combination of the suppressio veri and 
the suggestio falsi. His purpose is to suppress the 
truth that he is the man wanted, and at the same 
time suggest the falsehood that some other fellow 
is the thief to be arrested. That pamphlet is as 
full of such combinations as an egg is of meat. It 
says : 

'< This is a fitting place to note the sophistry contained in 
the expression, ^^the money of the ConxtUution," The; Consti- 
tution of the United States makes no provision (1) for either 
a monometallic or a bimetallic standard of value, and pre- 
scribes no system of coinage (1). It provides that Congress, 
and not the legislatures of the separate States, shall have 
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power to coin money, regulate the value thereof and of for- 
eign coin." The Constitution nowhere (1) defines the ma- 
terial (1) of which money shall be made, and nowhere (1) 
implies a preference with regard to it (1). The only use 
made of the words "gold" and "silver" in the Constitution 
is in the prohibitvm to the Slates to make anything else than 
(2) coin a legal tender in the payment of debts. That is: it 
prohibits them from making their own issues of paper money 
a legal tender (1). But there is not one word (1) in the Con- 
stitution to indicate either the substance (1), or the system of 
coinage (1), which Congress might subsequently adopt. A 
demand for " the money of the Constitution," with the im- 
plication that the Constitution has established (1) or proposed 
(1) a legal ratio between gold and silver, or prescribed their 
concurrent use (1) as standards of value is, therefore, merely 
a resort of the demagogue, who is either ignorant of the sub- 
ject, or means to impose on the ignorance of others." 

Sec. X of Art. 1, which enumerates the powers 
prohibited to the States, expressly reserves to each 
State, in the singular, or separately, ^' the power to 
make gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debt." That there should be no doubt on this point, 
the 10th amendment provided that "powers not 
prohibited to the States are reserved to the States," 
in the plural. The Assistant Secretary must have 
thought the voters very ignorant indeed, when he 
" meant to impose on their if^norance " so far as to 
make them believe that this reservation of power 
to the States, separately and collectively, to "make 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debt," 
meant nothing more than " to prohibit them from 
making their own issues of paper money a legal 
tender." Intense indeed must have been his idea 
of the density of their ignorance, when he imagined 
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that, with these words, ^' gold and silver coin '^ star- 
ing them in the face, he could make them believe 
that there is *' not one word " in the Constitution to 
indicate either the substance or the system of coin- 
age, which Congress might subsequently adopt, or 
" to prescribe the concurrent use " of gold and 
silver coin. 

While the viii Sec. of Art. 1 gave to Congress 
the power to regulate the value of foreign coin — for 
instance, Spanish or Mexican dollars, the 10th Sec. 
of the same Art. and the 10th Amendment expressly 
reserved to each and all the States — for instance, 
Texas — the power to make them a tender in pay- 
ment of debt. That power is not prohibited. It is 
expressly "reserved." The two sections, (8th and 
10th) and the 10th amendment must be construed, 
so that each can stand. One can not nullify the 
other. At that time Spanish milled dollars were 
the "silver coin" most current in America, and 
these three provisions of the Constitution had ref- 
erence to them. The fact that the power to make 
them a tender in payment of debt was thus reserved 
to the States, separately and collectively, while the 
power to regulate their value was given to Congress, 
is conclusive to prove that it was expected that the 
States could and would, either separately or collec- 
tively, exercise that reserved power, if fooind neces- 
sary or desirable. Kead again the passage above 
quoted. Note the stcggestiones faUi^ marked by I he 
figure 1 ; and especially the. careful stippression of 
the words, "gold and silver," before the word, 
" coin," marked by the figure 2. 
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Again. This is quoted from page 9. 

" In 1806 the coinage of silver dollars was suspended by 
President Jefferson. The whole number of silver dollars 
coined down to and including 1805 was 1,459,517. From that 
time to 1836, the largest silver coins issued from the mint 
were half-dollars. 

But Jefferson's suppression of the silver dollar did not, as 
intended, restrain the outflow of gold. According to Benton, 
the circulation of gold "became completely and totally extin- 
guished in the United States in 1812." 

It is true that Jefferson issued an order direct- 
ing that the whole time and energies of the mint 
should be devoted to ''small change"— ^less than a 
dollar. There was then, as now and always, the 
"small change famine" mentioned on p. 10, es- 
pecially inconvenient for small farmers and all of 
the poorer classes. Today, when the farmer brings 
his cotton to market and is paid for it with bank 
bills, or gold, he goes from store to store, looking 
for some article of small value, by purchase of which 
to get them converted into small change, with which 
to pay his help upon the farm. A country man — 
more often a woman or boy — stops at the door with 
a wagon load of farm produce ; butter, eggs, chick- 
ens, vegetables or melons. You want to buy. They 
Vish to sell ; but neither has the necessary small 
change. The result is that much time is lost in try- 
ing to dispose of the load, which could be done in 
less than an hour, if there was a suflSciency of small 
change in circulation : and it is sold out to a huck- 
ster at a loss in price, that the woman or boy may ' 
get back to the farm before nightfall. It was for 
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the benefit of these '^ plain people " that Jefferson's 
order was issued ; and if this policy was continued 
by his successors until 1836, it was because the mint 
could not supply the demand for ^^ small change " 
as fast as the increasing population and industries 
of the country demanded. Two halves or 4 quarters, 
or 10 dimes, answer the purpose when the articles 
to be paid for cost as much as a dollar: but the 
dollar would not, when the amount to be paid is less 
than a dollar. 

But it is not true that Jefferson ^^ suppreased^'^ 
or thought of ^' suppressing^^'* the silver dollar. 

Neither is it true that he ^^ intended^'* thereby 
to ^^ restrain the outflow of gold^ 

It is not true that the silver dollar, either at the 
ratio of 15 or 16 to 1, ever did, or ever will, cause 
an outflow of gold. 

Jefferson's name is one, wherewith to " hoodoo " 
democratic voters. They follow wherever they can 
be made to believe that he leads. Benton's name, 
too, is one to conjure with, though in much less 
degree. He was nicknamed '^ Old Bullion," because 
of his advocacy of gold and silver coin — the money 
of the Constitution — and his fiery denunciation of 
paper substitutes. What an electioneering scoop it 
would be, if ^^ ignorant" voters could be made to 
believe that one of these two lifelong and unchang- 
ing friends of the silver dollar wished to '' suppress " 
it, and the other held that it tended to drive gold 
coin out of circulation ! Their names were therefore 
called to bear false witness against the silver dollar, 
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on an indictment framed under the statute known as 
Qresham's Law Amended, by Hem. David Jayne Hill, L. L. D. 

It is noteworthy that it became necessary to 
misrepresent the pnrpose of Jefferson's order ; and 
that in all of Benton's volnminons works bnt one 
apt quotation could be found ; and that related to 
the year 1812 — the date of the second war with 
England. In all wars, gold coin becomes a deserter, 
leaves its post of duty, and skulks. When there is 
an outflow of gold in time of peace, it is not because 
gold is dearer and silver cheaper ; but because of 
its greater portability. When money is needed to 
buy goods or pay debts abroad, it is cheaper to send 
gold. Apart from other considerations, the freight 
on silver, whether adjusted to weight or bulk, would 
be many times that on gold. 

Again, on page 10 the Assistant Secretary says: 

** The Coinage Act of 1834 did not, like that of 1792, at- 
tempt to fix a legal ratio adjusted to that of the market. The 
ratio adopted was that of 16 to 1, (accurately 15.988 to 1), 
which undervalued silver, the market ratio being then about 
15.7 to 1. It was urged that the new ratio would anticipate 
the expected continued fall in the price of silver, which ex- 
perienced seemed to justify; and also that Spain, Portugal, 
Mexico, South America and the West Indies had rated silver 
to gold at 16 to 1. 

Gresham's Law was brought into operation not, as in the 
period 1792 — 1834, to drive out gold, but, by a legal under- 
valuation of silver, to suppress its circulation. For $1,570 in 
silver, one could buy gold bullion which the mint valued at 
$1,600. One had only to sell his silver for gold, in order to pay 
his debts at a discount of $30 on every $1,600, or nearly two 
per cent." 

Here the first sentence is contradicted by the 
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second and third, which show ^' an attempt to fix a 
legal ratio adjusted to that of the market," by con- 
forming to the rating of ^' Spain, Portugal, Mexico, 
South America and the West Indies*" If any one 
" expected " a " continued fall " in the price of sil- 
ver, all then past and subsequent experience proved 
that he was greatly mistaken, not to say, ^'ignorant." 
The sttggestion made by the skillful use of the three 
words, " expected continued fall^^^ is contradicted and 
disproved, circumstantially, by well established con- 
current facts ; positively and directly by State Sen- 
ator Izard of South Carolina, by Baron James de 
Rothschild, and by the Assistant Secretary himself, 
who in the next paragraph on the same page, con- 
tradicts himself by saying that, 

"lor $1,570 in silver one could buy gold bullion, which the 
mint valued at $1,600. One had only to sell his silver for gold, 
in order to pay his debts at a discount of $30 on every $1,600, 
or nearly 2 per cent.'* 

The other suggestion^ that "experience seemed to 
justify" that expectation, is contradicted and dis- 
proved by the same facts and witnesses. 

But first let me ask : If cheap silver, at the 
ratio of 15 to 1, drove out dear gold, why did not 
cheaper silver, at the ratio of 16 to 1, continue 
to drive out dearer gold, even more rapidly than 
before ? 

The answer is simple, and involves no such du- 
plexity of action as he attributes to Gresham's Law 
Amended. 

First. The Asiatic trade was year by year more 
and more attracting the attention of modern Europe. 
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Second. Silver was needed in that trade, and- 
nothing but silver would answer the purpose. 

Third. America was the chief source of supply 
of the silver needed. The demand for silver coin 
grew with the growth of European trade with Asia. 
As early as 1805 that demand had put silver coin 
up to a " high premium " in Great Britain. In 1873 
that demand had so increased that, notwithstanding 
the ^^ obstacles to the transportation " of silver men- 
tioned by Mr. Trenholm; — it's greater bulk and 
weight and consequently greater cost of transpor- 
tation ; it's greater diffusion among the plain people 
and consequently more time and trouble in getting 
it together in sufficient sums and speedily enough ; 
— the silver dollar was worth in the United States, 
for shipment first to Europe and thence to Asia, a 
^^high premium" over the gold dollar: and this 
simply because silver was needed in the Asiatic 
trade, and gold was not. 

The omission of a few words in the Act of 1873 
demonetized silver for the United States. As soon 
as this omission was discovered, much controversy 
arose as to how it was done. It was denounced as 
" the crime of 187S:^ 

In defense of that Act, the Assistant Secretary 
says, page 12 : 

" The bill was printed 13 times by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and by Congress, and the proceedings oce\q>y 144 col- 
umns of the Congressional Globe. It was considered during ^ 
sessions of the Senate and House, and was in progress fo' 
more than two years. It was referred to in the Treasury Re- 
ports lor 1870, 1871 and 187a» and passed throu^ the hands of 
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30 experts for criticism and suggestion. It was sent to the 
House and Senate in various forms, and laid on the desks of 
all the members. It was debated by at least four members of 
the House, who called attention to the fact that the gold dol- 
lar was the only standard recognized in the bill. There was 
no opposition in either Senate or House to the omission of the 
silyer dollar from the list of coins. It was explained by Mr. 
Hooper, of Mass., who had charge of the bill, that ''the Com- 
mittee, after careful consideration concluded that 25^^ grains 
of standard gold, constituting the gol4 dollar, should be de- 
clared the money unity or metallic representative of the dollar 
of account. He also called attention to the discontinuance of 
the silver dollar of 412.5 grains." 

If all this be true, it is passing strange that Mr. 
Hooper and the other three members of the House 
should have spoken in such hoarse voice, or low 
whisper, as not to be heard or understood. 

If all this be true, it only serves to darken coun- 
sel and deepen the mystery of that omission. For 
it is certain that the Hon. W. D. Kelley, who was 
Chairman of the Committee on Coinage, which had 
charge of that Bill during its long period of gesta- 
tion and parturition, was astonished and chagrined 
when he afterwards learned that, as enrolled, its 
effect was to demonetize the silver dollar. ^ It is also 
certain that President Grant declared, again and 
again, that he would never have signed that Act, if 

i he had had cause to suspect that such would be its 

i effect. 

The Assistant Secretary writes as if he thought 

j there could be no crime in an act of omission. On 

page 11 he writes : 

"The Crime of Omission. The reasons for referring to 
the Act of 1873 as a "crime " is found exclusively in its omis- 
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sions. Its capital offence was the omission of the silver dollar 
from among the coins thereafter to be coined in the United 
States." 

There are crimes of omission as well as crimes 
of commission. His argument on this line saggests^ 
a possibility of excluding the element of criminal 
intent, which marks the difference between acci- 
dental homicide and murder, and at the same time 
dispelling the mystery of that omission. 

To guard against such omissions, the 34th rule 
of the Senate provides for a Standing Committee of 
three Senators, whose duty is to see that all Bills 
are correctly engrossed. The 7th joint rule of the 
two houses provides for a joint committee, two 
from each house, whose duty is to examine and 
carefully compare the enrollment with the en- 
grossed bills, and correct any errors in the enrolled 
bills. And yet, with all these safeguards against 
omissions or errors, we read on page 96 of Barclay's 
Digest, that 

''The Secretary (who acts through an engrossing clerk), 
may, with the most innocent intentions, commit errors, which 
can never again be corrected." 

The engrossing clerk having inadvertently 
omitted a few important words in a sentence, the 
enrolling clerk, copying from the engrossed bill, 
may innocently make the same omission. In com- 
paring the engrossed and enrolled bills, the omis- 
sion might escape the notice of the joint committee. 

There is another possibility. Either the en- 
grossing or the enrolling clerk might be '^seen^ and, 
by persuasive arguments convinced that it would 
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be a good thing for him, if not for the country at 
large, to omit a few words ; and that the ^omission 
would never be discovered by the committees. 

There are other possibilities, which it is not 
necessary and would be tedious to mention here. 

St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians, that of the 
three chief christian virtues, the greatest is charity, 
which thinketh no evil, believeth all things and 
hopeth all things. In view of the magnitude of the 
interests affected and the desperate resolve since 
manifested to force the popular nose down to the 
single gold standard grindstone, no incarnate char- 
ity can think, hope or believe, that that omission 
was not made designedly. If St. Paul himself 
could come back in the flesh and read this pam- 
phlet, even his charity would be chilled into torpor 
by its tangled web of contradictions. For exam- 
ple : its contention is that when 

1 oz. of gold==15 oz. silver, cheap silver drives 
dear gold out of circulation. But when) 

1 oz. of gold=16 oz. of silver, then dearer gold 
drives cheaper silver out of circulation. 

The absurdity justifies the repetition. Does 
not this reversible action of Gresham's Law 
Amended prove a vast amount of duplicity in its 
operation ? 

The Assistant Secretary says on page 10 : 

* 
''Few persons bom after 1840 ever saw a silver dollar 

except as a curiosity, until the coinage of standard silver dol- 
lars was resiuned in 1878." 

On page 11. 
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** It (the silver dollar) had not been in circulation for more 
than 26 years (before 1873)." 

Again on page 11. 

^'ThlB (the silver dollar) had not been in circulation, or 
coined for circulation, for many years (before 1873)." 

It is true that silver dollars were scarce ; — not 
because their coinage had been ^^ suppressed ^^ by 
President Jefferson : but because the mints could 
not turn them out fast enough to keep pace with 
the rapidly increasing population and industries. I 
have a very vivid recollection of the experiment 
made with the gold dollar coin 50 years ago, or 
more : and of its quick and unanimous condemna- 
tion, because it was too small, to apt to be lost and 
of too much value for its size. If it had been said 
that few persons born since 1840 ever saw a gold 
dollar, that would have been true. 

But see how on page 12 this pamphlet contra- 
dicts what it asserted with repetition on pages 10 
and 11, It says : 

*'The coinage of silver in tihe three years 1873-1875, in 
spite of the ** crime of 1873*' was $17,019,664, an excess over 
the tkrtf y«^w ft<rorv 1S7.^ of nearly $10,(X)0,(X)0." 

As the brave Boer, General Dewet, has recently 
experienced, desperate cases call for change of front 
and desperate tactics. I beg his pardon for using 
his honored name in this connection. A ship head- 
iu; towards rocks most take anotlier tack. What 
if ''''ifn^ramt^^ and nntliinking voters conld be made 
to believe that the act of 1S73 had increased the 
coinage of silver dollars! On paise 12 there is a 
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change of front. A new tack is taken. It uncovers 
a truth vigorously and thrice deniled on pages 10 and 
11. That truth is that silver dollars were coined in 
the three years before 1873. The figures given fix 
the amount at more than $7,019,664 : That being the 
difference between $17,019,664 and "nearly $10,- 
000,000." 

I have asked General Dewet's pardon ; because 
in all his tight places, changes of front and breaks 
through Kitchener's encircling lines, he never made 
so bad a break as this ; — never exposed himself to a 
like certainty of being caught. 

But this statement is adroitly so worded as to 
lead ^'^ ignorant ^^ and unthinking voters to believe 
(bat those $17,019,644 were standard silver dollars, 
minted for the use and benefit of the people of the 
United States; and should not be ^'confused^^ with 
the "trade dollars." The Assistant Secretary im- 
mediately adds this : 

"To avoid all posnhle confusion, it is important to note 
that the so-called ' Trade Dollar,' authorized to be coined in 
1873, was not intended as a legal tender coin. The Trade 
Dollar was in reality an ingot, sl\aped like a dollar piece, but 
with different devices than those on the dollar of 412.5 grains: 
it weighed 420 grains standard weight, (that is, 900 fine), and 
consequently contained 378 grains of pure silver.    It 
was not intended for circulation in the United States, but for 
trade with China and other silver nations, from which fact it 
derived its name." 

From that Trade Dollar gleams a ray of light ; 
an X-ray, penetrating the darkness, which envel- 
oped that '^crime of omission." It suggests these 
questions. 
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let. Why was the standard silver dollar sup- 
pressed, when in such demand for home use, as 
well as in Earope for the Asiatic trade? 

2d. Why was the standard silver dollar of 
412.5 grains superceded by the Trade dollar of 420 
grains, intended only for trade with China and 
other silver nationa? 

3d. The standard silver dollar being at a pre- 
mium over the gold dollar, why was more silver 
put into the Trade dollar, and the price of silver 
cut down, by taking from it the money function in 
the United States? 

4th. Were United States mints established for 
the use, benefit and convenience of the people of 
the United States ; or for the use, benefit and con- 
venience of European nations having, and seeking 
to expand, their several "spheres of influence" in 
Asia? 

5th. Why should European spheres of influ- 
ence in Asia have stronger claims upon, and be 
better treated by, Congress and the United States 
mints, than the people of the United States? 

6th. When our own home industries were suflF- 
ering from a scarcity of " the organ of industry, 
which is money," why should our mints bend all 
their energies to supply Europe with cheaper trade 
dollars, for use in Asiatic trade ? 

It can not be too often repeated. Europe needed 
silver coin for that trade. The United States were 
the chief source of supply of silver bullion, and our 
mints the chief source of supply of silver coin. The 
European demand, added to the home demand, drove 
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the market price of silver up to a high premium. 
The Assistant Secretary fixes it at two per cent. In 
speeches made in Georgia, when Secretary of the 
Interior in the Cleveland Cabinet, the Hon. Hoke 
Smith fixed it at three per cent. Doubtless it varied 
a little from time to time as the European demand 
for Asiatic trade was more or less urgent. In 1866 
Baron James de Rothschild fixed it as high as four 
per cent., when a witness before an Imperial Com- 
mission in Paris : as follows : 

*^ President, Is there not a loss of specie (silver) almost 
absolute for Europe with regard to the extreme East — a loss 
which has been compensated by the discovery of gold in 
America? 

Baron Rothschild. It is precisely those discoveries, which 
came to our relief. But for them, we should not have been 
able to do what we have done. There was a substitution of 
Australian gold, new and old, in place of the speoie (silver) 
which we have sent to China and to India, and which will be 
long before it returns, if it ever does return. 

President, A time may come, perhaps, when those coun- 
tries may have a monetary oirculation, and be able to effect 
exchanges with us. At present we pay them in specie (silver). 
It is to be hoped that some day we shall pay them in mer- 
chandise. 

Baron Rothschild. Indeed that is to be hoped: for there 
was a moment when I trembled for a crisis in Grermany because 
silver had disappeared. So much had been bought to send to 
China and India. It had become so scarce at Hamburg, Frank- 
fort and in many other towns in Grermany, where silver is the 
only circulating medium, as in China and India, that we knew 
not what to do. Silver was at one time at from 30 to 40 francs 
premium per mille." 

The following from the London News, 27 De- 
cember, 1857, explains more in detail the conditions, 
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which caused this "high premium" paid for silver, 
and later led to the " first decided movement, out* 
SIDE OF England, toward the gold standard." 

IMMENSE DRAIN OF BULLION TO THE EAST. 

The constant flow of silver to the East forms one of the 
most remarkable commercial movements of the day. Its im- 
portance consists in the fact that it is not a mere temporary 
feature, exercising a momentary influence upon the money 
market. On the contrary, the efflux has been steadily in- 
creasing and has now assumed such proportions as to chal- 
lenge general attention.   ♦. 

Nor is the interest felt in the question confined to this 
country; for a serious monetary derangement has been created 
nearly throughout Europe by the silver movement.  * ♦. 

The great current of silver, flowing constantly to the 
East, is mainly fed, so to speak, by rivulets from every coun- 
try in Europe; and there is reason to believe that within a 
few years the monetary system of many continental States 
will be subjected to important modifications arising out of 

this ONE important CAUSE. *  *. 

We have remarked that the drain of silver eastward is in- 
creasing in severity. During the year about to close the di- 
rect shipments of silver alone from England to the various 
Eastern ports have amounted to more than twelve millions 
sterling. The exact sum is £12,118,985, ($60,594,925). 

It will be noticed that of the £12,118,985 in silver sent di-. 
rect from England to the East in the year now about to close, 
the proportion dispatched to China was £3,167,014, the rest 
being absorbed by India and the Strait Settlements. At cer- 
tain periods of the year the demand for China has been ex- 
tremely animated, while that for India has slackened. At 
other periods — ^and this seems to be the case now — ^the Indian 
demand has proved active, and the Chinese moderate. From 
one source or another, however, there has been a continued 
demand throughout the year, and the probability is that the 
drain both to China and to India will continue heavy for a con- 
siderable time to come.   ♦, 
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The great houses engaged in the tea and silk trade seem 
unanimous in thinking that in the present state of China, cash 
must be remitted to a gn^'eat extent in payment for the supplies 
of these articles of produce. That populous country is still 
internally distracted : and the native dealers 

WANT SILVER, NOT GOODS, 

in exchange for their commodities. The failure of the French 

silk crop and the extraordinarily high price, which that article 

commands, must render considerable shipments of bullion to 

China a matter of certainty for many months to come. Within 

the last few weeks, moreover, there has been a sensible rise in 

the price of tea: and this circumstance will also exercise some 

influence in the same direction, though to a minor extent. 
 41  

But it is to India that the bulk of the silver flows: and to 
the social and commercial progress of India we must look for 
the explanation. Statistics previously quoted have proved that 
a great proportion of the silver introduced into that country 
is at onde converted into its most useful form — ^that op coin — 
and conveyed into the Interior. All the commercial details 
transmitted from India tend to show that the absorption of 
silver is a necessary consequence of the steady development of 
trade: and 

the INDIAN PRODUCER MUST BE PAID IN SILVER. 

Turning our attention to another portion of our Indian 
empire — the lately acquired province of Pegu — ^we flnd that 
the exports of rice last season amounted to two^thirds of the 
average annual exports of Bengal. Considering how recently 
Peg^ has been brought under British rule, this result is re- 
markable. For a large portion of these supplies of rice, set- 
tlement must have been made 

IN SILVER. 

At the opposite extremity of our Indian possessions — the 
Punjaub and contiguous provinces — ^the fleld awaiting de- 
velopments is still more important. In that quarter the 
Schinde railway is being rapidly pushed forward, &c, &c, *** 
While commercial developments on this immense scale 
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are in prognress almost throughout India, is it not perfectly 
natural that increased quantities of coin (silver) should be 
required. Each mail from India brings accounts of progress 
in the construction of roads, railways, bridges and other 
means of communication, all involving large local disburse- 
ments. *  *. 

But we have said enough to prove that the efflux of silver 
to- the East must be regarded as an ordinary and necessary 
feature of commerce." 

Reader, can you not, after reading the above, 
comprehend why England and all the other nations 
of Europe, having "spheres of influence" in Asia, 
should wish to bring down the price of silver from 
4 per cent, premium to 50 per cent, discount, by 
demonetizing silver in Europe, and securing simi- 
lar legislation in the United States? 

If an act to demonetize silver could be slid 
through Congress on oiled bearings, making no 
noise and attracting no attention, the price of silver 
bullion would go down with a dull thud. '^England 
could get, for half price or less, all the American 
silver needed for the development of her vast In- 
dian empire. Other European nations could do the 
same for their Asiatic spheres of influence and no- 
body hurt but — 

AMERICAN SILVER MINERS. 

If the United States Mints could be set to work 
on silver coins, which would be "current money 
with the merchant " in Asia and not current money 
in the United States, then all European nations 
having spheres of influence in Asia could buy all 
the silver coins needed for their Asiatic trade at a 
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heavy discoant, instead of having to pay a ^'high 
premium" for it; and nobody hurt except — 

THE INDUSTKIBS AND PLAIN PEOPLE OP THE 

UNITED STATES. 

This is what the X-ray of the trade dollar brings 
to light oat of the darkness of that ^^ crime of omis- 
sion." It illumes "the monetary ideal op every 
European nation;" of which on the next page (13) 
we read this. 

" THE change from SILVER TO GOLD IN FRANCE, 

Between 1852 and 1864 France imported about $680,000,000 
in gold, and exported $345,000,000 of silver. This was the first 
decided movement, outside of England, towards the gold stand- 
ard: but it indicated an unmistaks^le tendency. In 1867 the 
International Monetary Conference at Paris recorded its pref- 
erence for the single gold standard ; and from that time for- 
ward this was the monetary ideal of every European nation." 

No wonder. No more effectual scheme could 
have been devised to enable the European monkey 
to use the American cat's paw to pull the hot chest- 
nuts out of the fires of Asiatic trade. The nearer 
the price of American silver could be made to ap- 
proximate that of the glass beads, with which the 
commercial nations of Europe in earlier times tra- 
ded with the Aborigines of America, the more per- 
fect that ** monetary ideal." 

Carefully prepared statistics published in 1866, 
show that England sent to India in 1856-7, by one 
steamship company, $154,591,885 in silver to pay 
her conquering armies, build roads, railways, 
bridges, etc., pay for the rice of Pegu and the wheat 
of the Punjaub, and all the ptaple articles of ex- 
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port, for which the Indian producer had to be paid 

"HJ SILVBR." 

Add the silver required for the silks and teas of 
China. Bear in mind that the annual reports of 
the trade of Calcutta showed ''an increase of eight 
millions sterling ($40,000,000) in the aggregate 
movement of the commerce of that port in a single 
year;" and you can form some idea of how the 
British demand for silver coin was increasing from 
year to year ; while France, Germany — "every Eu- 
ropean nation" — were seeking to share with Eng- 
land in the profits of Asiatic trade. 

Mark the chronology of that first decided move- 
ment towards the gold standard. Here we have a 
grain of truth. The date and place of conception 
and the parentage are correctly stated in the Assis- 
tant Secretary's pamphlet. The parturition came 
later (in 1873) and in the halls of Congress. The 
case was so skillfully handled that the birth cry was 
not heard by the attendants. They were astonished 
when they afterwards learned that the illegitimate 
was born. 

Synchronal, connate and cognate, with this 
European movement to depreciate American silver 
were, 

First, the movement to double the value of 
United States bonds, bought at a discount and with 
cheap paper substitutes for money, by making 
them payable in gold. 

Second, the movement to give to bank notes 
"costing nothing" and "unsecured," a monopoly of 
the field of circulation. 
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Third. The movement, to protect African and 
Australian gold miners from the competition of 
American silver miners, by giving to gold a mo- 
nopoly of the money function. 

Fourth. The movement to put down the prices 
of all other property, by putting up the price of 
gold ; into which Austin Oorbin tried to inveigle 
President Grant, and which culminated in the dis- 
asters of Black Friday, 24th of September 1869. 

Fifth. The movement to leave to our huge in- 
verted cone of substitutes for money only one leg 
to stand on, and thereby make it easier for the Eu- 
ropean Grand Council of International Finance, or 
the Bank of England, at their pleasure, to topple 
it down with a crash. 

While the time (1867), and the place (Europe), 
of the movement to depreciate American silver, by 
taking from it the money function, are correctly 
given, the reason assigned is the opposite of true, 
as follows : 

"The demonetization of silver by the leading commercial 
nations of the world between 1870 and 1880, was the effect of 
the depreciation of silver, which was occasioned by its infer- 
iority to gold as money, and its overproduction." Page 13. 

As expert authority on the question of over- 
production and depreciation or scarcity and high 
premium, one single hair of Baron James de Roth- 
schild's head should have more weight than the As- 
sistant Secretary's whole body. The Baron's testi- 
mony is that silver was at a premium over gold, 
and the scarcity so great that he "trembled for a 
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crisis," because ^^so much has been bought to send 
to India and to China." 

In charity, I wish I could bring myself to be- 
lieve that the Assistant Secretary, when he wrote 
the sentence just above quoted, believed it to be 
true. I can not, because he furnishes so many 
proofs that he knew that the truth was as stated by 
Baron Rothschild ; — that silver was not depreciated, 
but at a high premium ; — that there was no over- 
production, but on the contrary a scarcity. The ink 
was scarcely dry, with which he had written, (on 
page 10) that silver was worth so high a premium 
that "it ceased to be used as money and became 
merely merchandise." On page 17, speaking of the 
year 1878, he wrote that "it was only a few years 
since silver had been out of circulation, simj>ly he- 
cause of its high value,'*^ 

If our State Department officials do not know 
that the chief purpose of that ^^ movemenV^ against 
American silver was to give " aid and comfort " to 
the European Monkey, in. his hostile ^^ movement'*'* 
against the American Oat's paws, what a pity they 
do not keep better posted as to what has been going 
on in Europe and Asia ! If they were posted — I 
don't know any curse-words to fit the case. If I 
did, I would not use them. It would be setting be- 
fore my readers an example of bad manners ; — as 
bad as if I should retort some of his own bad names ; 
such as, "Dick Turpins," "robbers," and the like. 

While tracing the time and place of that "first 
decided movement, outside of England," the Assist- 
ant Secretary did not tell us what was the effect^ 
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inside of England, of the single gold standard. The 
London Quarterly Review, of September, 1882, tells 
ns that it 

''had the effect of silently, but forcibly, transferring a vast 
amount of property from the possession of one class to that of 
another, who had no just right or title to it: — of covertly des- 
poiling, in short, one portion of the community, namely, the 
persons engaged in industry, for the benefit of another por- 
tion, the owners of fixed money obligations, payable out of the 
labor and capital of the former." 

Hardcastle said : 

" Unprecedented suffering now took place : the storm 
swept the country through, and raged with increasing violence 
until 1819, by which time the agricultural and banking inter- 
ests generally were reduced to the lowest pitch of distress. 
Farmers were insolvent everywhere; mercantile firms became 
bankrupt by thousands and levelled their connections indis- 
criminately in thejdust; while, as to the bankers, between 
those, who either partially suspended business or wholly broke, 
in the year 1815 or 1816, there was a diminution of no less 
than 240 firms." 

The Edinburgh Review said : 

" The bank failures that then occurred were the more dis- 
tressing, as they chiefiy affected the industrious classes, and 
frequently swallowed up in an instant the fruits of a long life 
of unremitting and laborious exertion. Thousands upon thous- 
ands, who had in 1813 considered themselves as affluent, found 
they were destitute of all real property, and sunk, as if by 
enchantment and without any fault of their own,. into the abyss 
of poverty. The late Mr. Homer, the accuracy and extent of 
whose information on such subjects will not be disputed, stated 
in his place in the House of Commons that the destruction of 
the COUNTRY bank paper in 1815 and 1816 had given rise to an 
universality of wretchedness and misery, which had never 
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been equalled, except, perhaps, by the breaking up of the 
Mississippi scheme in France." 

The advocates of the single gold standard tell 
US that everything will be rose-colored as soon as 
the business of the country can be readjusted on a 
gold basis. But it has not been so in England. In 
1832 — 16 years after the adoption of the gold stand- 
ard — the London Quarterly Review said : 

** Difficult and obscure, indeed ! Yes, the subject is diffi- 
cult : just as difficult to the public comprehension as is the 
juggler's trick, by which, with a ^^high presto,^^ he conjures the 
half crown we thought we had safe in our pocket into his own. 
How the money vanished it is not so easy to say: but it is 
nevertheless certain that we had it,*and ought still to have it: 
but he has got it. So it was exactly with the currency juggle. 
Few of the sufferers can explain how it happened; but the 
fact is very plain to them that they have somehow lost a great 
deal of money, and other persons have got hold of it. 

Until the laws which have perpetrated and continue to 
sanction this wholesale swindling are repealed, there is no 
safety for property, nor can there be any reliance on the sta- 
bility of those institutions, of which a conJBdence in the se- 
curity of property is the indispensable condition." 

In 1842 — more than a quarter century later — 
Hardcastle wrote : 

''Of the bankruptcies that then took place, and of the 
extreme depression of our manufactures and commerce, it 
would be impossible to give any exact account. Prices fell 
40 per cent. In the manufacturing districts there was no em- 
ployment for the workmen; merchants stopped payment in 
numbers, not because they were insolvent, and had no prop- 
erty; but because no market was to be had for their goods, 
no discount for their bills, no advance upon their stocks. It 
was a rare and melancholy sight to behold English merchants 
going through the Gazette in nimibers, while their ware- 
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houses were full of commodities, and their characters unim- 
peached for knowledge of business, integrity and exemplary 
conduct. Yet such were the incidents that characterized the 
panic of 1836. 

There was another panic in 1839, which may be said to 
have extended itself, by a series of fits and convulsions, all 
through the years of 1840 and 1841, at which date our com- 
mercial system was reduced to the lowest ebb of distress. 
The number of banks which stopped or disappeared during 
this interval, was unusually great; the difficulty of getting 
money as rigid as ever; the stagnation of our commerce, the 
scarcity of good mercantile paper extreme. * * *. 

Late in 1840 began the storm, which continued to rage all 
through 1841, and not even yet (1842) blown over, has swept 
away, during its protracted and ruinous course, an unusual 
number of banking establishments." 

The eminent English banker, Jones Loyd, 
traced all these bankruptcies and distress to the 
portability of gold ; — the facility with which it can 
be ^^ drained away through the foreign exchanges,^^ 
He said : 

"Against the actual exhaustion of its treasure (gold) by 
a drain through the foreign exchanges, the Bank (of Eng- 
land), under aJmost any circumstances, has the power of pro- 
tecting herself: but to do thu^ she must produce upon the money 
market a pressure ruinous from its suddenness and severity: she 
must save herself by the destruction of all around her,^* 

Lycurgus, the great Spartan lawyer, traveled 
in foreign parts to study the laws, customs and con* 
dition of other peoples, and thereby qualify him- 
self to legislate for his own. He wore no bandage 
over his eyes. Even at that early day, he saw the 
evil of a loss of treasure (i. e. legal tender) by a 
drain through the foreign exchanges. He saw the 
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blighting effect of a currency, which ^'now contracts 
and now expands*^ too readily. His remedy was 
drastic. He demonetized both gold and silver, and 
made Spartan money of iron. Some writers have 
seen in this only a purpose to suppress luxury and 
discourage the desire for riches. But if that was 
his purpose, the means were neither suited nor suf- 
ficient for the end. Houses and lands, olive groves 
and vineyards, oil and wine, flocks of sheep, herds 
of cattle— all that constituted riches in his day — 
were as much the objects of desire, and luxury was 
as enticing, when paid for with iron, as when paid 
for with gold or silver. Plutarch gives an explana- 
tion more in accord with the great Spartan's repu- 
tation for wisdom and statesmanship. He wrote 
that this iron money was ^"scarcely portable^^'* and if 
one should take the trouble to export it, it would 
not pass current in the other states of Greece ; that 
it discouraged imports and stimulated home indus- 
tries, so that the products of Spartan industry be- 
came famous and sought after abroad. There was 
then no huge inverted cone of paper substitutes for 
money. All was metallic, or "actual money." If 
it was important then to prevent or check a drain 
of Sparta's legal tender to Athens, Argos, Thebes, 
and other rival cities, how much more important 
now to guard against making it too easy for our 
European rivals to abstract any part, however 
small, of the legal tender — actual money — on which 
our paper substitutes rest I 

We have a good illustration of this in the fi* 
nancial crisis of 1867, as described by Gibbon, in 
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his book on Banks and Banking. 

He said that the New York Oity banks 

** suffered depletion in coin to the amount of 

$6,483,864, 

and could not withstand such an onslaught. The regular dis- 
count of bills by the banks was suspended, and the street rates 
for money, even on unquestionable securities, rose to 3, 4 and 
6 per cent, a month. On the ordinary' securities of merchants, 
such as promissory notes and bills of exchange, money was not 
to be had at any rate. House after house, of high commercial 
repute, succumbed to the panic, and several heavy banking 
firms were added to the list of failures." 

The Bank loans in August, 1867, were $122,077,262 
" " " " November 94,963,130 

The contraction was $ 27,114,122 

The result was 

6,123 failures, with loss to creditors of $148,780,000 
642 firms, settled with loss to creditors of 20,300,000 

$164,080,000 
All caused by the export of $6,483,864 

There was another feature of that panic of 
special interest to interior or country bankers. 

The indebtedness of country mer- 
chants was $2,282,000,000 

Business transactions of the year 4,664,000,000 

Average coin in'New York City- banks 

from January 1863 to January 1868, $11,000,000 

In October, 1867, it was below this avera|2;e. The. 
purpose of the great contraction of New York Oity 
bank loans was to compel payment of balances in 
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coin, and thereby to replenish their stock of coin. 
In 6 months this rose to $35,000,000, accumulated by 

DEPLETING THE INTERIOR BANKS, 

and producing a corresponding reduction of loans 
and values of property in the interior. All loans, in 
New York City and in the interior, were predicated, 
not on the ability of- the borrowers to pay in coin, 
but on the exchangeable values of the mass of com- 
modities under their control, and on the sale of 
which they relied for the means of payment. The 
contraction of bank loans so reduced the values of 
those commodities as to destroy the private credit, 
on which the $4,564,000,000 of the business trvansac- 
tions of that year were predicated. If we assume 
that this depreciation was only 25 per cent. — a low 
estimate — the loss of only $5,483,864 of coin by the 
New York City banks caused a depreciation of the 
exchangeable values of American property of more 
than 

$1,000,000,000. 

Why that disastrous contraction of New York 
Oity bank loans? The answer is not far to seek. In 
1852 the gold coin and bullion in the Bank of Eng- 
land amounted to $105,000,000, and the rate of in- 
terest was 2 per cent. But England was sending 
large quantities of silver coin to India, to pay her 
armies and subsidized allies, build roads and bridges 
and otherwise develop her Indian* Empire ; in 1856 
and 1857 as much as $154,591,885 by one steamship 
company alone. This silver was drawn from Germ- 
any, France, other parts of Europe and the United 
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States, and paid for in part by gold withdrawn from 
the Bank of England. Its holdings of gold shrank 
in 1857 to $35,000,000. It raised the rate of interest 
to 10 per cent., and thereby made money in London, 
measured by its interest earning power, worth five 
times as much as it was worth a short time before. 
It refused to renew the discount of commercial pa- 
per and thus forced settlements in gold coin. In 
four months its holdings of gold reached $90,000,000, 
and soon thereafter much more. Only $5,483,864 of 
this was drawn from the New York Oity banks ; 
but what the withdrawal of that small sum did to 
American merchants and bankers, and the exchange- 
able values of all American property was 

"a plenty." 

For his patriotism, wise statesmanship and great 
services, the grateful Spartans placed Lycurgus after 
death among their Gods. The learned of later times 
have approved the reputation that prompted his 
apotheosis. His most notable service was in guard- 
ing against the loss of legal tender by a drain 
through foreign exchanges. The Assistant Secre- 
tary (see page 3) considers the portability of gold ; 
that is to say, the facility with which it can be 
drained away, as its chief superiority over silver. 

Speaking of Germany, on page 13, he wrote : 

"The needs of the New Empire demanded a gold standard." 

Here wahave another sample of his knack for 
getting the truth twisted and reversed. Instead of 
saying that silver was demonetized in Europe be- 
cause of its scarcity and high premium, as shown by 
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Baron Rothschild, he says it was demonetized, be- 
cause of its overprodnction and depreciation. So 
here, instead of saying that ^' the needs of a gold 
standard demand an empire," he says that '^the 
needs of the new empire demanded a gold standard." 
Was this because he felt assured that the transition 
to the Imperial form of government was already 
sure ; and that the gold standard, for which he was 
contending, should follow quickly in order of time? 
Fresh from a careful reading of his pamphlet, I can 
hear its echo saying : 

" Those contractions and panics are all right. They don't 
involve any national loss. It is only a home question between 
individuals. One gains where another loses. II a debtor has 
to sell twice or thrice the amount of his farm or factory pro- 
ducts to pay his debt, the creditor can buy twice or thrice the 
amount of other property for the same money, and things are 
evened up all round." 

This may be in accord with 

"the needs of an Empire;" 

but is not in accord with the needs of a Republic^ 
where there should be a place on the programme 
for the common good and prosperity of all. 

At school, some three score and 10 years ago, I 
read JEsop's fables. When I read, on page 13, that 
from 1867 forward, the siugle gold standard was 

"the monetary ideal of every European nation," 

one of them came vividly to my mind. It was about 
the Fox, who had lost his tail. He argued to the 
other Foxes that tails were '* cumbrous and incon- 
venient," (see page 13) ; and urged them to cut off 
their tails. As I remember the fable, one wise old 
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Fox replied, that he woald not want them to cat off 
their tails, if he had one, or could recover his own. 
All the European nations were Foxes without tails : 
that is to say, they had no silver mines, and their 
accumulations of silver coin were being rapidly 
drained away to India and China. But the United 
States were Foxes with tails galore ; that is to say, 
they had silver mines and gold mines in abundance 
and rich. The European Foxes without silver tails 
wanted the silver tails of the American Foxes. They 
wanted them bad. They just had to have them: 
couldn't do without them in Asia. 

There were too many wise old Foxes in Con- 
gress and one in the White House, who would say, 
like -^sop, "you would not ask us to cut off our 
silver tails, if you had silver tails of your own." So 
the thing had to be done by stratagem. The "crime 
of omission " in the engrossment and enrollment of 
the bill, whacked off the silver tails of the American 
Foxes ; and they didn't know what was going on, 
until the market price of silver tails began to drop 
from 4 percent, premium down to more than 50 per 
cent, discount. 

Reader, if 3?ou have such a thing as a thinking 
cap about you, put it on. Then read what the As- 
sistant Secretary says on pp. 20 and 21, as follows: 

"The Motive op Inflation. When we touch the bot- 
tom of the matter, it becomes evident that the great motive to 
silver inflation, apart from the owners of mines and of bullion, 
is that it will make easier the payment of debt. It can not of 
course be pretended that this is a just or an honorable motive: 
for what the debtor is supposed to gain the creditor is sup- 
posed to lose. 
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Nor does it cover the point of honor to say that existing 
debts were contracted on a silver basis. Most existing debts 
were contracted in "lawful money of the United States," 
which, at the time they were contracted, was gold, silver and 
paper, h'pt at parity by the prudent policy of the government. 
Justice requires that these debts be paid in the same kind of 
money that was borrowed; but this argument can not be ex- 
pected to prevail with the Dick Turpin consciences of political 
demagogues, who pretend to rob the rich for the benefit of the 
poor, while, in truth, they are robbing both for the benefit of 
themselves." 

Why this cry of " Silver Inflation," when such 
financiers as Baron Rothschild " trembled for a 
crisis," because of the scarcity and high premium 
of silver? Is this suggestion made in good or bad 
faith? Is it true or false? Honest or dishonest? Is 
it not intended to divert attention from the real 
inflator — individual checks drawn on bank book 
credits and bank notes, which, Secretary of the 
Treasury Gage says, "cost nothing" and should be 
" unsecured." 

If it will be easier to pay debts, when silver 
coin is actual money, will it not be more difficult to 
pay debts when silver coin is only a promise to pay 
gold? If silver is "lawful money of the United 
States," why require the debtor to exchange it for 
gold, before he can pay his debt? I quote from the 
London Quarterly Review of September, 1832. 

"Is faith to be kept only with the moneyed interests ? Was 
no good faith to be kept with the landholder, the merchant, 
the manufacturer, the vast laboring population who bore the 
weight of the national struggle, who cheerfully made great 
and numerous sacrifices during the war (with Napoleon) and 
who continue the real strength and greatness of the kingdom ? 
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No faith whatever was kept with them. They through their rep- 
resentatives, engaged themselves to a debt consisting of money 
at its then value : but they protest against being held for the 
same annual sum now that its value has been artificially 
doubled. Does not good faith require that the scale shall be 
held fairly between debtor and creditor? Was it consistent 
with the national faith, upon the plea of arresting the prog- 
ress of depreciation in 1819 to turn the tables wholly the other 
way, and by reviving an obsolete standard, to give to moneyed 
obligations a value that is a command over the produce and 
property of others, which the persons originally forming those 
contracts could never have contemplated and which consigned 
at once to overwhelming and unmerited ruin the commerce, 
the manufactures and agriculture of the Empire." 

Does the assistant secretary believe that it is 
possible for demonetized silver and paper to be 
^^kept at parity^'' with gold by the prudent policy of 
the government? I can not think that he does, be- 
cause on page 11 he, in effect, admits that it is not 
possible 

in time of war. 

He says that, " on account of the civil war," 
(meaning the war between the States) specie pay- 
ments were suspended and 

"GOLD DISAPPEARED FROM CIRCULATION." 

But every man of average intelligence and ed- 
ucation knows that war is not the only contingency 
that causes gold to disappear from the circulation, 
and its price to go up, up, up, skyward. Who has 
not heard of the Black Friday panic, which oc- 
cnrred in time of peace. That only differed from 
the other panics, which now occur '^ two or three 
times a year," in that the price of gold went higher 
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than usual, and an effort was made to inveigle 
President Grant into a participation in that scan- 
dal. 

On page 9 the Assistant Secretary said : 

'' Alter 1793, there was a steady decline in the value of 
silver as related to gold." 

On page 10, he said, that this '^steady decline" 
drove the value of silver so high above that of gold 
that 

*' silver ceased to be used as money and became merely mer- 
chandise." 

But the most noteworthy contradiction in the 
whole pamphlet is on page 21, where he says : 

'* Justice requires that these debts should be paid in the 
same kind of money that was borrowed." 

In the same paragraph he advocates a govern- 
ment policy, which he calls "prudent"; but which 
is intended to make silver "lawful money" for cred- 
itors ; that is to say, good enough to loan ; but not 
"legal money" for debtors ; that isto say, not good 
enough to repay the loan. 

The mere thought of a debtor, who had borrowed 
silver, offering to return silver in payment of 
his debt, throws him into such a frenzy that 
he denounces him as a "Dick Turpin" and a 
"robber." Why? Because the government's pol- 
icy holds out the (delusive?) promise to keep gold 
and silver "a^ a parity ;^^ and therefore to be hon- 
est, the debtor should first buy gold with his 
demonetized silver before he can pay his debt. 
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Grown men — especially those who wish to be 
known as statesmen — do not often use such bad 
names, or make such' charges. When they do, 
there must be some powerful motive. 

It is not to be supposed that he was bamboozled 
by the false logic of the European silver tail-less 
foxes, who contend that silver coins are ^^ cumbrous 
and inconvenient,'^ although he uses these (their) 
very words in paragraph 2, page 13. 

The raison cPetre of his hot choler is apparent in 
his solicitude for the protection of the money- 
lending class against the wiles and dishonesty of 
the borrowing classes. This flames out even from 
the small circumstance of his assuming that all ex- 
isting debts are for ^^money that was harrowed.'''* 

Reader, the effort is to make you believe that 
the gold dollar is the only "honest dollar," and 
**the basis of prosperity." Senators Gray and Hoar, 
ex-Comptroller of the Currency Eckles and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Gage have other views, and 
are more frank in expressing them. Two of these 
gentlemen were conspicuous representatives of the 
anti-silver eleinent of the Democratic party under 
President Cleveland, and two are now conspicuous 
representatives of the same element in the Repub- 
lican party under President McKinley. 

On 20 September, 1893, Senator Gray said : 

" Ninety-five per cent, of the country's business is carried 
on without actual money. Is a step backward to be taken, 
and metallic money to be substituted for our present facilities. 

" Mr. Hoar cited, in affirmance of Mr. Gray's position, a 
statement by the mana^r of one of the largest New York 
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banks, that^ in a transaction of over $35,000,000, which the 
bank had made, the sum of 38 cents had paid th£ balance.'^ 

"Actual money" and "metallic money "both 
include the idea of gold, as well as silver. Whence 
it would appear that both Senators concur with the 
Hon. John Burns, of the British Parliament, in his 
contention that 

"Money, instead of haying intrinsic value, should be 
made of as cheap materials as possible;" 

and that 

** gold should be demonetized as well as silver." 

By " our present facilities " Senator Gray had 
reference to bank notes and individual checks on 
bank — book — credits, as preferable to actual or 
metallic money, whether of gold or silver. 

The statement cited by Senator Hoar gives only 
the half of the truth. The three small words, "paid 
the balance," show that this transaction was a set- 
tlement of two banks through the clearing house. 
If it was "of over $35,000,000" for one, it was of 
the same amount for the over, plus or minus the 38 
cents, as the "balance" may have been for or against 
it. For the two banks, it was a transaction of over 
$70,000,000 of individual checks, settled by a balance 
of 38 cents. As there is no gold coin of so small a 
denomination, there was not much of the "honest 
gold dollar " in that large transaction. 

In his report to Congress, 13 December, 1790, 
Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, 
said : 

"It is a well established fact, that banks in good credit 
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can circulate a far greater sum than the actual quantum of 
their capital in gold and silver. The extent of the possible 
excess seems indeterminate, though it has been conjecturally 
fixed at the proportions of 2 and 3 to 1." 

Webster, Clay — all our great statesmen of the 
19th century were agreed on 3 to 1, as the maximum 
safe limit. If living now, would they not stand 
aghast at the idea of 19 to 1 ? 

But 38 cents is to $ 70,000,000 
As $1 is to - - - 184,210,626 

What would they think of such a proportion of 
bank book credits to ^^actical money f^^ 

The "actual quantum of the capital" of these 
two banks was not given by Senator Hoar : but only 
the amount of "actual money" required to "pay the 
balance." If all, or part, of that 38 cents was in 
silver, was that enough to cause a "silver inflation" 
panic. To draw interest at the rate of 6 per cent, 
on $70,000,000 by the use of only 38 cents in actual 
money was certainly a good thing — great prosperity 
— ^for those two banks. But the honest gold dollar 
does n ot seem to have been in it at all. The fact 
that a silver quarter, a silver dime and three cents, 
were needed to pay the balance is an argument for, 
rather than against, continued use of silver coins. 

In his annual report, 3 December, 1894, Mr. 
Ecklee, then comptroller of the currency, elaborated 
his scheme for dispensing with the use of silver 
coins. He gave the figures, to show that there were 
8,143,665 depositors in national, state, savings and 
private banks and in loan and trust companies, or 
about 
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'* one person out of every 7 or 8 persons in the total population 
of the United States." 

Based on these figures, the scheme, on which his 
repatation as a statesman and financier rests, was 
to make 

"retail grocers, retail butchers, retail clothiers, retail furn- 
iture dealers, retail fuel dealers" 

and other small traders transact their business by 

"bank discounts and credit deposits; in other words, by the 
use of checks," 

instead of with ^'cumbrous and inconvenient'' silver 
coins. 

I have a telephone in my house. By it orders 
are sent to the butcher, baker, grocer and other 
" retailers." The articles thus ordered are sent to 
the house by a delivery wagon. On the first of the 
month bills are sent in, and paid by stamped checks 
on a bank. Certainly the telephone, the delivery 
wagon, bank deposits and stamped checks are great 
^^facilitiea^'^ which help to make life worth living. 
Two cents for a revenue stamp on each check, cov- 
ering a whole month, is little enough for a house- 
keeper to pay for them. But — 

Again the gold dollar does not appear; and 
there are some objections to the scheme. If one has 
to deal with butchers and bakers and grocers, who 
do not run monthly accounts, and want each article 
paid for as delivered, then a two cent stamp on each 
check given for a beefsteak, a pound of butter, a 
dozen eggs, peck of potatoes or loaf of bread, might 
make the housekeeper sigh for a return to the use 
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of silver coins, bearing the mint stamp, instead of 
checks bearing the internal revenue stamp, of the 
government. 

Again. If the housekeeper has no telephone? 
or can not order by it what he or she wants, and 
has to go to the market with a book of blank checks 
to fill out as purchases are made, he or she will not 
find it as convenient as silver coins. As to the re* 
tailers of the market house, always eager for new 
customers, bat uninformed as to the state of the 
bank deposit account, won't they be in a quandary 
when a new and unknown customer offers a check 
to pay for a soup-bone or a cabbage ? 

This difficulty might be met by the bank issu- 
ing to depositors books of certified checks for 5, 10 
and 25 cents to the amount of say, 10 dollars. There 
is now, and always has been, a small change famine? 
more or less severe. As a remedy, Jefferson at one 
time ordered that the whole time and force of the 
mint should be applied to the coinage of '^ small 
change.'' During the war between the States, the 
government sought to do the same thing by the issue 
of paper fractional currency. There have been 
times when any retailer could issue '* shinplasters^^ 
and the people used them as money, for want of 
something better. At one time Senator Rives, of 
Virginia, proposed to tax the small notes of State 
banks, the object being to thereby increase the cir- 
culation of silver coin. It was objected that such a 
tax would be 

^'palpably and dangerously unconstitutional. All political 
powers are trust powers and limited in their exercise by the 
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subject and object of the grant. The tax power was granted 
to raise revenue for the sole purpose of supplying the nec- 
essary means of carrying on the operations of the government. 
To pervert this power from the object intended by the Consti- 
tution to that of suppressing the circulation of bank notes 
would be to convert it from a revenue to a penal power — a 
power in its nature and object essentially different from that 
intended to be g^nted by the Constitution." 

In those days the constitution was held in re- 
spect. When the unconstitationality of taxing 
state bank notes to suppress them was thus pre- 
sented, the idea was at once abandoned. 

Now the purpose of the scheme to substitute 
bank checks for silver coins — the money of the 
constitution — in payments to the baker, butcher, 
grocer, and other retailers, is to ^ve to bank checks 
a monopoly of the field of " small change " circula- 
tion. Here, again, the gold dollar is not in it. 

The ex-comptroller ignores the great majority, 
who have no bank deposits on which to check. It 
is more correct to say that he treats them as if they 
have no rights, which financial skill is bound to 
respect. For he does refer to them, and fixes their 
majority as 6 or 7 to 1. But his figures are mis- 
leading. Those who are able to make deposits 
don't confine themselves to one bank, and for 
many reasons. Caution: — not to put too many 
eggs in one basket. Banks sometimes break. 
Prudent foresight would suggest that it is well to 
be on good terms with several banks, so that if one 
should not be in condition to grant accommodation, 
when wanted, another might be. Persons living in 
one city may have property and business interests 
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in several states and cities. Their rents and other 
income are collected by local agents and deposited 
to their credit in local banks, to be checked on by 
them through their home banks. Thus their names 
appear and are counted over and over as depositors, 
which is not the case in tabulating the total popu- 
lation. 

In an after-dinner address to Group VIII of the 
New York Bankers' Association, 19 December, 
1900, Secretary of the Treasury Gage '"let the cat 
out of the bag." He did not stop to untie the 
string, but ripped the bag wide open from top to 
bottom. Lo ! there lay the American cat licking 
his scorched paws. Behind the cat, hiding his 
shame and sorrow for the loss of his silver tail, was 
the American fox. 

Secretary Gage said : 

" Bank credits, available through checks and drafts, sup- 
ply commercial necessities; yet it is nevertheless true that, in 
the wide field, where currency or paper money is essential, the 
bank credit is powerless. The conditions of law, under which 
the bank may extend credit to its dealer by issuing to him its 
own notes, payable on demand, are entirely different from the 
conditions, under which it may give him credit on its books, 
to be availed of by checks and drafts. Yet there is no differ- 
ence in principle between the two. In the esse of the credit 
made upon the books, the banker is not required to put up 
security for the payment of his dealer's checks; To require 
this of him would be to destroy the credit operations of the banking 
community. Every loan would be a loan of capital^ not of credit, 
since it is plain that an investment of capital would in advance be 
made in the securities pledged. 

That, however, is precisely what, under present conditions, 
the banker is obliged to do before obligating himself in credit 
form by the issue of his notes. 
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We have thus come to a point of vital distinction between 
the two systems of bank note issues; the one known as cur- 
rency against assets, and the other as currency secured by the 
deposit of bonds. The first named furnishes an instrument of 
credit, COSTING NOTHING, as effective in the exchange of 
property as real money; the second is an instrument of cap- 
ital, or what to the lender of credit is as costly and expensive 
as capital. If the banker acquires gold, silver, or any form of 
government money, he is oblig^ to give a full equivalent 
value in exchange for it; or, if he secures his own notes, prior 
to issuing them, he has tied up in that investment an equal 
sum of loanable capital. If, on the other hand, he issues his 
notes, without this pledge of security, he has not thereby 
made an investment of capital. He has put afloat for a time 
an instrument of credit, which, if properly recognized, is as 
ef&cient to perform all the functions of money, in exchange of 
goods and in payment of debts and wages, as is money itself. 
Like the credit upon the banker's books, availed of by checks 
and drafts, the bank note is an economizer in the use of cap- 
ital. Indeed the bank note is in essence the check or draft of 
the banker upon himself, payable on demand to the holder 
thereof. For 36 years our business community has been de- 
nied the use of the credit currency described." ' 

Here the head of. the Treasury Department 
disagrees with and contradicts the assistant head 
of the State Department. The latter finds the 
basis of prosperity in the gold dollar. The former 
finds it in " bank book credit, to be availed of by 
checks or drafts and in bank notes," both 

''COSTING NOTHING AND UNSECURED." 

The former objects to a banker acquiring gold, 
silver or any form of government money as a basis 
for his notes, because 

"that would be an INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL." 

In his essay on *' The Learning of Shakespeare^^'* 
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Dr. Parmer said : 

'' Sometimes a very little matter detects a forgery. You 
may remember a play called *' The Double Fahehoody** which 
Mr. Theobold was desirous of pahning upon the world for a 
posthumous one of Shakespeare. A mistaken accent de- 
termines it to have been written since the middle of the last 
century. The word aspect is accented on the first syllable, 
which I am confident, in any sense of it, was never the case 
in the time of Shakespeare." 

So, a very small matter will show the animus 
of an after dinner speaker. The Secretary's use of 
the words, ^^ banking community" and '^business 
community,'' as synonymous and convertible terms, 
is a very little matter.- Yet it discloses the fact 
that in his opposition to silver coins, he, too, not 
only ignores the rights expressly reserved to the 
States by the Constitution ;. but also that vast ma- 
jority of the people, who are outside of the '* bank- 
ing community" and its privileges. 

Taken in connection with his opposition to 
government paper money, because 

" it absorbs very fully the field of circulation," 

it helps to explain how and why the silver-tail-less 
foxes of Europe have found in the United States 
co-operation in lopping off the silver tail of the 
American fox. Silver coins, like government pa- 
per money, 

" absorb very fully the field of circulation." 

One purpose of that *' crime of omission" was to 
give 

A MONOPOLY OF THE FIBLD OF CIKOULATION 

to ^^bank credits available through checks" and 
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" bank notes," both " costing nothing " and " unse- 
cured." 

That, too, even in such small matters as 5 cents 
paid to a market woman for a cabbage, or dish of 
beans, and 10 cents to the butcher for a soup bone, as 
soon as the Ex-Oomptroller's financial plan — to use 
checks instead of dimes and nickels in making 

payments to 

" retail dealers " 

in such articles of common use — can be put into 
general operation. 

Reader, think. What will be the operation of 
Gresham's Law Amended on gold coin and these 
'' instruments of credit? " Will it be double-acting 
and alternating ; the cheaper driving out of circu- 
lation the dearer, and then the dearer driving out 
the cheaper, as the Assistant Secretary of State 
would have you believe was the case with gold and 
silver in the two periods above mentioned, 1792 to 
1834 and 1834 to 1873? 

Will these "instruments of credit," costing noth- 
ing and unsecured, drive out dear gold? Then where 
will the Assistant Secretary's " basis of prosperity " 
be? Will it not then be well to have the honest 
silver dollar to take the place of the vanishing gold 
dollar? When the gold dollar begins to disappear, 
will not Secretary Gage's "instruments of credit" 
collapse, as if they had run up against a live wire? 
Will not the resulting " misery and distress " be as 
much more severe and broadcast than were caused 
by the collapse of the Mississippi and South Sea 
bubbles, as the business enterprise of today exceeds 
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that of the earlier years of the 18th century? Then 
where will Secretary Gage's basis of prosperity be ? 
The trade of Asia has enriched a few individ- 
uals of every nation that has in turn controlled it, 
either by the sword, like Alexander the Great in 
early times, and England in modern ; or, by peace- 
ful commerce, like the Phoenicians in prehistoric 
times and Venice in the middle ages, when 

"The ezhaustless East 
''Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers: 
"In purple was she robed, and of her feast * 
Monarchs partook and deemed their dignity increased." 

About the middle of the 18th century that trade 
began to again attract the attention of modern 
Europe. The return of Lord Olive and Warren 
Hastings, laden with the spoils of India, gave fresh 
impulse to the desire of the other European nations 
to share with England in its profits. For that silver 
was a necessity, and they had no silver mines. It 
was natural, it was rational, for them to unite in 
the " conspiracy," to cheapen the price of American 
silver. That was no ground for a writ de lunatico^ 
or the appointment of a guardian, for them. The 
United States had both gold and silver mines : — gold 
for European trade, silver for Asiatic and South 
American trade. For them to unite with their com- 
mercial rivals in a war on one of their own import- 
ant products : — to throw away one of the chief ele- 
ments of commercial power and influence — was — . 
I will not write what I was going to say. 1 might 
express it more strongly than courtesy would sug- 
gest, and yet more mildly than the theme demands. 
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Reader, what would you think of an athlete in train- 
ing for a prize contest, who would commit mayhem 
on himself, to disable one of his arms or legs, at the 
suggestion of his competitors? 

I am aware that I have laid myself open to the 
charge of repetition — but the reiteration is of set 
purpose, to fix your minds upon the facts, so that 
you may rescue 

THE TRUTH 

from the bottom of the well, where the Assistant 
Secretary franticly struggled to drown it. 

The 19th century was prolific of many great and 
useful discoveries. It remains for the statesmanship 
of the 20th to solve the most important of modern 
political problems, by devising some plan to miti- 
gate the evils of the credit system of finance and 
extend its advantages to the whole people, instead 
of their being confined to the very few men, who 
now control it. The two vital defects are, 

1. Our European rivals, acting either through 
the Grand Council of International Finance, or any 
similar organization, can at their pleasure bring 
the whole fabric down in ruin, by withdrawing a 
very small part of our portable gold coins. 

2. A very few men at the several financial 

centers of the United States can, at will, contract 

and expand the currency, and thus put prices down 

or up, as they may wish to buy or to sell. 

April 25, 1901. 

L'Envoi. 

Since the above was written, I read in the 

morning paper, 2 May, 1901, the following : 
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GOLD IS ENGAGED FOR EXPORT. 

OVER TWO MILUONS WILL BE SHIPPED THIS WEEK. 

New York, May 1. — Lazard Freres will ship $1,000,000 
on the French steamer sailing Saturday. A provisional en- 
gagement of $1,000,000 gold bars, made by Heidelback, Ikel- 
heimer & Co., has been ratified, and it will be shipped to- 
morrow on the French Steamer. 

The National City Bank will ship $250,000 gold on the 
French steamship sailing tomorrow. The gold will be taken 
from the bank's vaults. 

I said to a friend, who was with me : '^ Small 
as this shipment is, it is enough to put up the rate 
of interest. If soon repeated, interest will go to 
5% a month." 

Turning to the money market report for May 
1, 1 read : 

" Money on caU firm at S}4 to 6 per cent; last loan at 6 
per cent; ruling rate 4." 

On May 3, two days later : 

'* Money on call firm at 5 to 7 per cent; last loan at 6; 
ruling rate 6." 

The preliminary figures of tomorrow's bank statement 
indicates a gain on the interior movement of less than $2,000,- 
000, to offset the loss to the sub-treasury, which was reduced 
in today's statement by the payment of government interest 
checks and bond redemptions to $4,715,000. 

But the extent of the disturbances in the money market 
today indicates that the available surplus of the banks had 
been considerably impaired by the great demand of the stock 
market speculation, as well as by the indicated loss in cash of 
nearly $3,000,000. The easier tone of the sterling exchange 
market followed naturally from the sharp demand for money, 
and there was no further engaqement of gold for export 

TOMORROW." 
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On May 7th : 

** Money on call firm at 53^ to 10 per cent; last loan at 8; 
ruling rate 7." 

On May 8th. 

'* Money on call strong at 4 to 15 per cent; last loan at 15; 
ruling rate 7." 

The reasons given for this increase in the value 
of money, from 4% ruling rate to 1% in one week, 
were as follows : 

"The growing constrictions of the money supply, con- 
tinued insatiable demands from the stock speculation, inroads 
upon the narrow bank surplus by the taking up of the revenue 
surplus of the government; a further shipment of gold to 
Europe today : and growing uneasiness among money lend- 
ers as to the stability of values of the securities, which they 
hold as collateral." 

See the effect of that "further shipment of gold 
to Europe" in the report for the next day. May 9th 

'< Money on call strong at 6 to 60 per cent; last loan 60; 
ruling rate 50 per cent." 

Giving to the other causes all the weight due 
them, the main factor in putting the ruling rate of 
interest up from 7% to 50% was that 

" further shipment of gold to Europe today;" 

just as the first shipment of $2,250,000 put it up from 
4% to 6% in two days. 

If it be said that the effort of a few million- 
aires to secure the control of a railroad by buying 
shares enough to give them a majority of the stock, 
or general stock speculation, can make money 
worth on the 9th of May 12^ times as much as it 
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was worth on the first day of the same month, that, 
if true, is conclusive proof of something rotten in 
the state of our finances, calling for prompt anti- 
septic remedies. 

Ever since the adoption of the single gold 
standard by Great Britain, the same monetary con- 
ditions have prevailed there; but in much milder 
form.<^) Why their greater intensity here is a ques- 
tion for careful study. Here the swing of the in- 
terest pendulum, regulating the volume and market 
value of money, is from 

2 to 50 per cent, '^and even higher."^*) 
There it is seldom greater than 

2 to 10 per cent. 
When pay day comes British debtors do not often 
find the market value of money more than 5 times 
greater than it was when their debts were incurred. 
Even this comparatively small increase caused the 
London Quarterly to denounce the single gold 
standard as 

" WHOLESALE SWINDLING."^^^ 

Strong language this : — strong enough to enti- 
tle the Review to wear a red ribbon to denote a 
rank next after our own blue ribboned Assistant 
Secretary of State, as an adept in the use of bad 
names. On one point they differ widely. The Re- 
view's invective was aimed at grasping creditors. 
The Assistant Secretary's anathemas are hurled at 

1. See extracts from London and Edinburgh Reviews and Hard- 

castle, pp. 

2. See page , Henry Clews. 
8. See page 
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debtors, who, having borrowed substitutes for 
money 

"OOSTINa NOTHING AND UNSBCURED," 

when the rate of interest was only 2 to 4 per cent, 
are so '^diahoneaf^ as to be dissatisfied when called 
on to pay back gold, when interest has gone up to 
60 per cent. ; when the market value of money is 
25 to 30 times more than it was when they bor- 
rowed; and when portable and elusive gold has 
vanished clean out of sight. 

The statesmen of this new century on both 
sides of the Atlantic, who, holding the scale fairly 
between the money lending class, represented by 
the Assistant Secretary, and the borrowing classes, 
represented by the London and Edinburg Reviews 
and Hardcastle, can solve this financial problem 
justly for all classes, will deserve and receive the 
unanimous plaudits of all good men. The first step 
towards that just solution should be to reset the 
amputated silver tails of the American Foxes where 
they were set by the Constitution of the United 
States. 
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